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OUR TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


By REP, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Chairman, Republican National Committee 
(Forty-second in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Ame-icans.) 





OSEPH WILLIAM MARTIN, JR., was born in North Attleboro, Mass., Novem- 

ber 3, 1884, of Scotch-English and Irish parents, the eldest of eight children. 
Upon finishing high school he was offered a Dartmouth scholarship, but declined it 
because he believed the family needed his help. He went to work as a newspapr 
reporter at £10 a week, and out of this sum saved $1,000, with which, at age 24, he 
bought an interest in the “North Attleboro Chronicle,” which he now owns. Rep. 
Martin has served in both houses of the Massachusetts legislature, and has repre- 
sented his state in the National Congress continuously since 1924, where he is a 
member of the powerful House Rules Committee. He is the only man simultaneously 
to have the dual role of National Chairman of the Republican Party and Repub- 
lican leader of the House. In a poll conducted in 1940, Washington correspond- 



















































E all have in this hour one. su- 
preme, dee oP unshakeable pur- 
pose—America shall be preserved; civil- 
ization shall be saved. There will be a 
great measure of blood, sweat and tears. 
But our integrity, our honor, our liberty, 
our form of government, and our way 
of life shall stand unimpaired. 

This means, among other things, that 
we must not sacrifice to aggression the 
political balance we have built up and 
maintained over so long a period of 
democratic freedom in this country. 
While working together in the ultimate 
of non-partisan efficiency and economy, 
we—over a hundred and thirty million 
free, capable people—must yet preserve 
our bi-party system of government. 


Constitutional elections must be held; 
party organizations must be maintained 
and sade more virile not only for a full 

war effort, but to help maintain our 
historic American form of government. 
The elections of 1942 must go ahead. 
It must not be forgotten that we are 
fighting this war to preserve our Amer- 
ican system of government and our 
American way of life. Graft, corrup- 
tion, waste, collusion in contracts,in- 

efficiency, must, as far as possible, be 
prevented. 

We must sée to it that small business 
does not perish in America. The live- 
lihood of millions of Americans depends 
upon their small community industries. 

We must endeavor to obtain full war 
production with a minimum of disloca- 
tion in our economic structure. Unless 
we do this, we may fail to sustain the 
morale at home which is so essential for 
the winning of the war. 

There must be curtailment of non- 
defense spending wherever possible. 
This nation today is like a man upon 
whom has descended a sudden calam- 
ity; it is hard up; it has had ten years 
of tremendous expense; it now faces ex- 
penditures the extent of which it cannot 
even imagine. Therefore, we must dis- 
continue every expenditure which is not 
vital and essential. What will it profit 
us if we win the war and lose the peace? 


ents voted “Joe” Martin the most outstanding member of Congress. 





We must build-a — for the 
days which will follow the advent of 
peace. A vast depression, widespread 
unemployment can be and must sbe 
averted by planning as we go along. 

While we are fighting this war we 
must continue to work for the preserva- 
tion of private enterprise. With what- 
ever faults it may have, it still is the 
best system yet devised by which to 
achieve the happiness, the prosperity 
and the progress of mankind. 

The fact that we are in a war must 
not be permitted to impair our frank- 
ness or to make us afraid to face facts 
in a rational way. I say candidly we 
will have to be constantly on guard 
against the excesses of bureaucracy, 
and we must be prepared to fight if 
necessary for the return to Congress 
and the people of the vast powers which 
have during the depression and in this 
war emergency been handed over to the 
Executive department. 

A vigorous, intelligent opposition 
party is more essential today than at 
any time in the history of our country, 
It will be the instrument by which we 
can check what might otherwise be dis- 
astrous mistakes, minimize costly er- 
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rors, compel faithfulness and efficiency. 
The First World War President, 
Woodrow Wilson, said: “We do not 
need less criticism in time of war, but 
more ... It is hoped that criticism will 
be constructive, but better unfair attack 
than autocratic repression , . . Honesty 
and competence require no shield oj 
secrecy.” The late Mr. so Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, one of our gre: 
liberals, was in full agreement on the 
same point. “We do not lose our ri 
to condemn either measures or men be- 
cause the country is at war,” he said. 
The struggle for freedom, agains 
tyranny in thought and speech, in re- 
ligion, in government, in industry, is 
the greatest achievement of the hum 
race. But it is a battle which mus‘ be 
waged over and over again. It is a « 
flict of the ages; first, the struggle t 
free, and then the never- -ending strugyle 
to remain free. The victories already 
won have been the glory of mank 
The victories which will be won wil! 
the salvation of mankind. 





Congress Must Be 


Preserved 


Fs It must not be forgotten tl 
we are fighting this war to preser 
our American system of governm«: 
and our American way of life. 


Fs A vigorous, intelligent opp: 


tion party is more essential tod: 
than at any time in the history 
our country. 


FE The responsibility for measu 
ing and evaluating the policies ai 
the acts of the government und 
our Constitutional system of chech 
and balances rests upon the Cor 
gress. 


BS The only way in which ¢t! 
Congress can function as an ind 
pendent, coordinate branch of go 
ernment is through the bi-party s) 
tem, and the traditional Americ: 
method of proposal, disagreeme: 
discussion and compromise. 


Rep. Joseph W. Martin, J 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE— 


Allies Ready to Fight 


ILL poison gas be used in this 
war as in the last? That ques- 
tion has been in the minds of all the 
fighters since it started in 1939. All the 
major combatants have long had their 
terrible gases stored and ready—ready 
if the other fellow starts it. All civilian 
opulations subject to bombings have 
had the chemical barr: ge in mind as 
“the first and most horrible fear,” as one 
Civilian Defense officer put it. 

[t all depends on the Axis powers. 
The Allied Nations will not begin the 
use of “this inhuman weapon,” as Pres- 
ident Roosevelt characterized it, but 
both he and Prime Minister Churchill 
have served formal notice, to the Axis 
and the world, that they will promptly 
retaliate to the extent of ‘ ‘complete re- 

ibution” if the Axis begins it. Whether 
the Axis powers resort to noxious gases 
or not hinges, it is generally believed, 
not on their scruples, but on whether 
or not they believe they could gain an 
advantage. 

The Germans have been accused of 

employing gas “experimentally” in Rus- 
sia, but they explained that ‘exploding 
a release a certain amount of gas, 

hich is true. The case against Japan 

is clearer and stronger. P1 esident Roose- 
velt called the reports of their use of gas 
in various localities of China “authorits- 
tive.” They prob: ibly throught they 
could indulge in such practices in re- 
mote Chinese areas without raising the 
issue. The Italians, too, have been 
charged with doing the same sort of 
thing in the interior of Ethiopia. 

At the moment, decision hangs on 
whether or not the Axis powers can fig- 
ure that chemical warfare would be to 
their advantage. The Germans easily 
calculated it that way before introduc- 
ing it in World War I. At that time 
Germany was far ahead of the rest of 
the world in chemical knowledge and 
production. Besides, they seized the 

vantage of surprise. é; 

But one thing America got out of the 
other World War was a great upsurge in 
the science and development of chem- 
istry. Miracles have been performed 


the Devil With Fire 


with it here. And even while we were 
scuttling our own warships in the inter- 
est of international peace and brother- 
hood, we kept developing our chemical 
resources and continued to study meth- 
ods of chemical warfare. This war finds 
us with a highly developed Chemical 
Warfare Service in the War Depart- 
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Handling Experimental War Gases 


ment, which possesses not only the 
know-how but also the wherewithal to 
act. Gen. William N. Porter, chief of 
this Service, has said: “American chem- 
icals are in the hands of every one of the 
United Nations, ready for use the min- 
ute they will be needed.” 

There is evidence that Great Britain 
is equally prepared. On May 10 Mr. 
Churchill warned the Germans that use 
of gas against Russians would bring re- 
taliation by the British, and he added: 
“We will use our great and growing air 
superiority to carry gzs warfare on the 
largest possible scale far and w ide 
against military objectives in Germany. 
Since air armadas of more than 1,000 

warplanes at a time have opened their 
r: er into Germany, their gas-bombing 
possibilities are enough to make the 
Nazis consider carefully. 

There is great curiosity as to what 
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chemists have up their sleeves in the 
way of newly discovered quick-acting, 
de adly gasses. It is the sort of subject 
to set lurid Stories flying—like those of 
“death rays” and pest germs. 

The truth seems to be that there are 
fewer war gases now than in the last 
big war. At that time chemists were 
said to have studied the use of 3,000 
poisonous substances, and to have 
found 2 2 900 ineffective. The old mus- 
tard “gas,” best known to the public, 
is still i aah by many as the most 
effective, and the one most likely to be 
used on a large scale. It is the kind used 
by the Japanese and Italians. 

But there are various gases for dif- 
ferent purposes, and new and more effi 
cient ways have been developed for ap- 
plying them. In a general classification 
there are: 

Lung irritants (phosgene, diphosgene, 
chlorpicrin), which irritate the lungs, 
cause coughing, crying and vomiting, 
and may be fatal. 

Vesicants (mustard gas, lewisite), 
which blister and raise sores on contact 
with the skin. They require protective 
clothing. 

Sternutators (diphenylchloride, eth- 
yldichlorine), which cause sneezing = 
vomiting and are designed to m: ke v 
tims she od their gas masks. 

Lacrimators (chloracetoprenone 
brombenzyleyanide) are “tear gases,” 
irritating to the eyes. 

Chemical agents are further classified 
as pe rsistent and non- pe rsistent, de 
pending on their ability to remain effec- 
tive at point of release for 10 minutes 
or more; harassing, designed to force 
the enemy to take protection; incend- 
iary, used for setting fire to materials; 
screening smoke, for the purpose of con- 
cealing operations from the enemy, or 
for confusing the enemy's operations. 

On the defensive side, these gases 
(which, in reality, are mostly solids and 
liquids in their normal conditions) are 
recognized, identified and dealt with in 
different ways. If it smells like garlic, it 
is mustard gas; an odor of geraniums 
indicates lewisite; if one smells new- 
mown hay, he should look out for phos- 
gene; if it is highly pungent, it is prob- 
ably chlorine. For each there is a first- 
aid operation prescribed, such as wash- 
ing with gasoline, soap water, oil or 
soda solution.’ There is also a method 
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of decontamination for the areas affect- 
ed by each, such as washing, spraying, 
covering with earth, alkali, caustic solu- 
tions, etc. 

Soldiers, as usual, have given all these 
bad actors nicknames which are ex- 
pressive and descriptive. Mustard Bas 
is called “hot stuff’; phosgene is “cho 
gas”; adamsite is known as “dirty mix- 
ture”; one tear gas is called “cry now” 
and another, “cry always,” while chlor- 
picrin goes by the epithet “puking stuff.” 

At its great Edgewood Arsenal la- 
boratory in Maryland the Chemical 

* Warfare Service makes and experiments 
with all these gases and a host of others 
not named or numbered—for the public. 
And they have developed gas masks for 
all the gases they know the enemy can 
use. These masks have been pronounc- 
ed nothing less than “perfect,” a far cry 
from the treated gauze pack which Lord 
Kitchener called for hurriedly in 1915, 
and of which the women of England 
and France made 2,000,000 in 48 hours. 


Many will remember gathering the 
peach stones which were used to make 
the activated charcoal for the masks in 
our last war. This charcoal was later 
made from coconut shells, and this was 
still later succeeded by a synthetic sub- 
stitute for charcoal, which is more ex- 
pensive but much superior. For volume 
output, coconut charcoal still supple- 
ments the synthetic. 

The Chemical Warfare Service has 
been teaching civilians how to deal with 
‘the various gases—just in case. In 1941 
its school at Edgewood Arsenal grad- 
uated 508 students from the Civilian 
Defense Courses, which are given in co- 
operation with the OCD. The students 
are usually firemen, policemen, and di- 
rectors of air raid protection. It is plan- 
ned to expand the service so as to qual- 
ify 5,000 instructors, who, in turn, will 
give instruction to an estimated 53,000,- 
000 people who may need such ‘knowl- 
edge for defense. 

That brings up the question as to 
what is being done by the Office of 
Civilian Defense to protect U. S. civil- 
ians in the “target areas,” which have 
been defined as a 300-mile-wide strip 
bordering our ocean coast lines. Besides 
providing instruction, the Office has al- 
located $19,000,000 for the purchase of 
2,500,000 gas masks. These are to be 
made in five different sizes, the smallest 
for children. More masks may be pro- 
vided later, if the money is forthcoming. 

But let the public take heart. Gen. 
Porter has expressed the belief that the 
enemy will not use gas “anywhere in 
the continental United States.” That is 
not a tribute to Axis humanitarianism. 
It is based on the plain fact that incend- 
iary bombs and high explosives are far 
more efficient than gas bombs for de- 
stroying military objectives. Planes com- 


ing a long way, through great danger, 


(Continued on page 11) 
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President: Russian Accord 

Vyacheslaff Molotoff, Russian For- 
eign Commissar, the “Voice of Stalin,” 
flew to Washington in a Red army 
bomber, stayed a week and was back 
at Moscow before the public knew of 
the visit—and of hew agreements bind- 
ing the United States, Russia and Great 
Britain in a solid partnership for the 
war and the peace to come. 

Standing first in results is the “full un- 
derstanding” announced by President 
Roosevelt, “with regard to the urgent 
task of creating a second front in Eu- 
rope in 1942.” There followed pledges 
of increased mutual aid in the war and 
economic collaboration afterward. We 
made no treaty with Russia, but reached 
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Molotoff Reached An Understanding Here 


an “agreement.” Molotoff came direct 
from: London where he signed a treaty 
with the British, designed to pool re- 
sources for the war and to guard the 
peace for 20 years against German 
aggression. U. S. Ambassador Winant 
was reported to have persuaded Russia 
to abandon demands for territory on the 
Baltic front. Nothing was said publicly 
about the use of Siberian bases for 
bombing Japan, but it is generally be- 
lieved that the Japanese angle was also 
discussed. The people of the three 
home capitals expressed enthusiasm over 
the new agreements. 

The latest representative of royalty to 
visit the White House was a fighting 
king, in uniform, with decorations from 
five wars pinned on his breast. He was 
King George of Greece, who flew from 
the battle-front in Libya, and whose 
mission was to obtain lend-lease sup- 
plies for his soldiers in Africa and his 
sailors in the Mediterranean. 

King George was accorded a brilliant 
reception on the White House lawn, 
where, to the music of the Army band, 
soldiers, sailors and marines saluted, 


and Cabinet officers, justices and Co 
gressmen came to be presented. “\\. 
are in the fight to stay,” he declare 
Among other developments in t!, 
President's week were the following: 


q Admiral William D. Leahy, 1e- 
tired, Ambassador to France, summon- 
ed home by the President, declared the 
French are strongly pro-American aii 
“hopeful of a defeat of the Axis.” 

@ Mrs. Roosevelt announced that 
the “Summer White House” this year 
would be near Washington, but she did 
not reveal the location. 

q The President relieved the WP 
of the heavy responsibility for deciding 
on the hotly-debated question of natioi- 
wide rationing of gasoline to save tlic 
dwindling rubber supply. After mai» 
conferences he announced the decisi 
depended on the amount of scrap rub! 
available, and he asked for a count 
wide salvage drive. 

@ From New York, former Den 
cratic Chairman James A. Farley visit 
the White House to talk over a Den 
cratic candidtion for Governor. 


| =| 
War Work: New Boards 


Evidence of getting into full stride in 
the prosecution of the war on all fronts 
was.the creation, almost in a bunch, o! 
a number of new war boards. 

First, and probably the most in- 
portant, is the new food control board, 
set up by the WPB, recalling the Food 
Administration under Herbert Hoover 
in the last war. The board this time is 
under the chairmanship of Claude Kk. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, and 
it is officially the “Food Requirements 
Committee.” It will have full authority 
over production, distribution and allo- 
cation of food to civilians, the military 
and Lend-Lease. It may tell farmers 
what to grow to best meet needs, and 
will say what foods may be imported 
and exported. The Board, or Commit- 
tee, has nine members representing the 
State, War and Navy Departments 
Lend-Lease, the Board of Economic 
Warfare, the War Production Board and 
the Agriculture Department. Rationing 
of food will still be in the hands of tlic 
Price Administration, and that Office !ct 
it be known that rationing of coffee, tea, 
and cocoa is “quite likely.” 

There followed promptly the creation 
by the President, “acting jointly and in 
full accord with the Prime Minister 0! 
Great Britain,” of a Combined Fo 
Board “for the expeditious utilization ©! 
the food resources of the United .- 
tions.” This is a two-man board c: 
posed of Secretary Wickard and R. 
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3rand, head of the British Food Mission 
to this country, and they are authorized 
to pool the entire food resources of the 
‘wo countries for the United Nations. 
At the same time and in the same 
y was created the Combined Produc- 
mn and Resources Board, composed of 
\VPB Chairman Donald Nelson and the 
British Minister of Production, Oliver 
yttleton. This “international WPB” 
was instructed to “combine the produc- 
tion programs of the United States and 
the United Kingdom into a single in- 
tegrated program.” ‘This board, among 
other things, will try to standardize pro- 
duction so that parts will be inter- 
changeable and repair and shipping 
problems will be reduced. Mr. Lyttle- 
ton was present in Washington at the 
time of his appointment. 
On the home front Chairman McNutt 
the War Manpower Commission 
warned the American Medical Associa- 
m that more doctors must be forth- 
coming to meet the needs of the armed 
services and the war industries or they 
would face the draft. 


| 
Congress: $50 for Soldiers 


Privates. in the Army and the cor- 
responding grades in the Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard will receive the 

sic pay of $50 a month instead of $21. 
[he long debate was practically ended 

en the Senate, which had previously 

ted for the Administration figure of 
$42, rejected the conference commit- 
tee’s compromise on $46 and instructed 

conferees to accept the House figure 
of $50. The House again approved it 

nanimously. 

Under the bill all non-commissioned 
officers get increased pay. The only 

mmissioned officers getting raises are 
signs and second lieutenants, whose 

nnual salary goes from $1,500 to 

1.800. All officers receive increased 

llowances. The new pay rates are re- 
ictive to the first of June. 

[The House accepted the Senate’s 
nore liberal bill for financial aid to de- 
endents of men in the armed forces, 
nd that measure, designed to bring 

ung married men into the service, ap- 
ired slated for enactment. Under the 
reed terms $22 a month would be de- 
lucted from the soldiers’ pay for de- 
endents, and the Government would 
ld $28 for the wife, $12 for the first 
hild and $10 for each additional child. 
Service men yould also have the option 
t making allotments for “Class B” de- 
ndents—parents, brothers and sisters 
nd the Government would add $15 
one parent, $25 for two, and $5 for 

h dependent brother or sister. 

The House Civil Service Committee 

stled over the best way to provide 
tra pay for Federal employees, wheth- 
to pay them time and a half for all 
» over 40 hours a week, or vote a 
annual bonus of $300. Various of- 
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Atlantic Sub-Hunter: Near a Solution? 


fices and organizations lobbied for the 
method that would give them most. One 
CIO official suggested the simple ex- 
pedient of adopting both methods—at 
an annual cost of nearly a billion. 

A billion sounds small in connection 
with the President’s latest call for an- 
other 40 billion ($39,417,827,337) for 
the War Department’s military activ- 
ities. It was a new high, and will, when 
voted, send total appropriations for the 
war above 200 billion dollars. 

But the House is still not above trying 
to save a few dollars here and there. By 
a vote of 158 to 121 it decided to re- 
fuse $76,000,000 for the CCC, which 
means its abolition. But the attempt to 
abolish the other youth organization, 
the NYA, was defeated 118 to 2. While 
those measures went on to the Senate 
for a final decision, House Republicans 
led an attempt to kill the WPA, on the 
ground that it is no longer needed to 
give men jobs, since there is really a 
shortage of men for war jobs. Admin- 
istration men were willing to accept a 
68 per cent cut, fo $280,000,000, but 
sought to keep a WPA enrollment of 
400,000 for the next fiscal year. 


Ba 


Most Serious Problem 


In the past nearly every assurance by 
Secretary of the Navy Knox or some 
other high official that the problem of 
submarine depredations off our Eastern 
Coast was on the point of being solved 
was followed by an increase in sinkings. 
Such reassurances began to make the 
public jittery. The subs continued to 
sink more ships than we were building 
(though not as much tonnage), and the 
first week of June saw them raise their 
total above 250. 

At about the same time came reas- 
surances and promises from a new 
source, the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee. Chairman Vinson announced that 
a careful study showed we were getting 
the upper hand; that we were produc- 
ing anti-submarine weapons faster than 
the enemy could turn out subs; that for 
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the past few weeks they had withdrawn 
farther out to sea, and that the Commit- 
tee “has full confidence” that the sub 
will be defeated. The statement, he 
added, was approved by the Navy De- 
partment, 

Critics of the Navy Department point- 
ed to England’s success in ridding home 
waters of submarine infestation. Chair- 
man Vinson answered that the British 
Isles would “fit comfortably in the Gulf 
of Mexico.” It was pointed out further 
that America’s first duty in convoy pro- 
tection was to her troop ships, and so 
efficient had it been that not a soldier 
had been lost on a transport. 

Another explanation made was that 
the mass production of nimble and ef- 
fective submarine chasers was delayed 
for the development and production of 
a new engine which promised them 
great speed. Many boats were made 
and held for the engines while unfore- 
seen problems arose and had to be 
solved. After many of the boats were 
finally equipped with old-type engines 
the new ones began to come out right, 
and fast. Now there are said to be 
plenty, and eminently satisfactory. Now 
the subs are being really chased. 


BS 


Cars, Rubber and Gasoline 

There are 34,000,000 motor vehicles 
in the United States, serving 130,000,- 
000 people. 

These cars, from limousines to ja- 
lopies, are riding themselves off the road 
at the rate of 3% per cent a month. 

If everybody continues to run his car 
as he did in pre-war days 20,000,000 
will go off the streets and highways in 
the next 12 to 15 months. That will 
leave 8,000,000 still rolling in 1943. 

The average car holds 4.2 passengers, 


In 1940 private passenger cars were 
] J 4 


driven 480 million miles with an aver-~ 


age passenger load per mile of less 
than two. 

There was a per capita travel by auto 
in 1940 of 3,750 miles—though several 
millions of Americans never get in a 
car during he wohle year. 

American cars have been using half 
the world’s output of rubber—98 per 
cent coming from the Far East, now 
cut off. 

In the rationed area of the 17 East- 
ern states there are 8,500,000 cars, about 
one-fourth being classified as “pleasure 
cars,” allowed three gallons of gasoline 
a week. The owners of these cars can 
use all their 21-gallon allowance to 
July in one trip or eke it out in daily 
drives. 

It was calculated that for the 47-day 
period from May 15 to July 1, 401,- 
784,600 gallons of gas will be avail- 
able for passenger cars. This does not 
include trucks, buses and commercial 
cars, which are exempt from rationing. 
Stricter gas rationing in the East was 
put off until July 15. 
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‘Japs. Submarines stung them. 





WAR FRONTS 





Midway to Victory 

Through the lifting Pacific dawn a 
Jap battle fleet steamed toward Midway 
Island. If this small outpost could be 
taken, the Japs would have a clear run 
against Hawaii or perhaps the Pacific 
Coast. As a feint, the Japs attacked 
Dutch Harbor, on Alaska’s Aleutian 
chain with a small force of airplanes. 
But their main force, including at least 
five airplane carriers, battleships, cruis- 
ers, destroyers and troop transports, hit 
straight for Midway. 

Perhaps Admiral Yamamoto who 
boasted of dictating peace in the White 
House, looked for a second Pearl Har- 
bor, for it was almost six months to a 
day after December 7. Instead, he ran 
into an eagle’s nest. Our reconnaissance 
picked up the Japs west of Midway. 
Navy, Marine and Army planes—big 
bombers, dive bombers, torpedo planes, 
fighters—swarmed over the surprised 

Some 
surface units, but apparently not heavy 
onés, joined in the action. The results 
were what Americans have always ex- 
pected of their ray i 

Score, as counted by Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, commander in chief of the 
Pacific Fleet: Two or three Jap carriers 
and all their aircraft destroyed; one or 
two carriers badly damaged and most 
of their aircraft lost; three battleships 
damaged, at least one badly; four 
cruisers damaged, two heavily; three 
transports damaged; one destroyer 
sunk. One of our carriers was hit by a 
bomb, suffering some casualties, and 
one of our destroyers was sunk. The 
battered Jap fleet fled to the protection 
of its own shore-based aircraft. Admiral 
Nimitz estimated that from 15 to 18 
Jap ships were casualties, and thousands 
of highly trained Japs were drowned. 

Midway to — “Pearl Harbor 
has now been partially avenged,” said 
Admiral Nimitz, frosty-eyed Texas sea- 
dog who took over the Pacific command 
after that debacle. “Vengeance will not 
be complete until Japanese sea power 
has been reduced to impotence. We 
have made substantial progress in that 
direction.” Then Nimitz permitted him- 
self the luxury of a pun: “Perhaps we 
will be forgiven if we claim we are 
about midway to our objective.” In 
Chungking the exuberant Chinese, pun- 
ning even more wildly, exclaimed: 
“There are no limits to Nimitz.” 

Aleutian Action. In Washington the 
Navy's top fighting man, strict, tough 
Adm. Ernest J. King, mixed caution 
with his communiques, as he explained 
how we had figured out where the Japs 
would strike, then struck them first. He 
refused to say outright that the Japs 





had been “defeated.” “I wouldn't say 
they have been defeated yet. They have 
withdrawn.” But Jap sea power has 
been severely hurt. King revealed, how- 
ever, that action was under way off 
the Aleutians, obscured by fog and radio 
silence. Even as the Japs told their 
own people to expect losses, andeadmit- 
ted the me of one carrier, they claim- 
ed to have made landings on the Aleu- 
tians—which was promptly denied. 
Fish-eye View. One hero of the Mid- 
way action was Ensign G. H. Gay, an- 
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Nimitz: Partially Avenged Pearl Harbor 


other Texan, whose torpedo plane was 
shot down. Covering his head with a 
seat cushion to avoid being machine- 
gunned by Jap pilots, Gay watched 
American planes attack three Jap car- 
riers, then saw the carriers’ planes flying 
in aimless circles, like lost birds. Gay 
was picked up after floating 24 hours. 


Britain: Warning 

The R. A. F. continued to pound Ger- 
man cities, on a scale that would have 
seemed big before the 1,000-plane raids 
on Cologne and Essen. From 300 to 
400 planes were being used on every 
good flying night. British reconnaissance 
photos showed that eight square miles 
of Cologne were razed, or one-twelfth 
of the entire metropolitan area. Per- 
haps two-thirds of the “old.city” was 
ruined—“gone forever,” in the phrase 
of one Cologne newspaper. The famed 
cathedral was spared. Air Vice Mar- 
shal Harris, who directed the bomb- 
ings, indicated that he looked forward 
to as many as 5,000 bombers, British 


and American, over Germany. American 
air units have not yet joined the British. 
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Clear the Coasts. All civilians alon: 
the occupied French coastline, whic!) 
extends all the way along the Atlanti: 
shore, were warned by the British radiv 
to evacuate the area. They were tol 
it would affect.“the success of operii- 
tions of capital importance” by the Al- 
lies. “The coastal regions of occupic: 
France are likely to become more ani 
more a theater of war operations,” tl 
warning said. Even if an invasion is not 
intended immediately, the warning may 
serve to hold German troops from the 
Russian front. 


American Fleet in Action. The news 
that King George had inspected an Am- 
erican battleship, cruiser and destroyer 
commanded by Rear Adm. Robert Grif- 
fin, revealed that American naval units 
had joined the British home fleet. They 
have served there at least since early 
May. The units will be an addition! 
check on German naval forces in Nor- 
way and will aid in protecting our sup- 
ply lines to Britain and Russia. 


Russia: June Offensive 


Hitler attacked Russia in June, 194). 
Last week there was evidence that }:is 
touted spring offensive might really | 
a June offensive again this year. There 
were signs that Hitler was prepared to 
raise the ¢urtain on a full-scale Battle 
of Russia again. 

Sevastopol. Like a knuckle gouging 
the German Army in a tender spot is tlie 
Black Sea naval base of Sevastopol. 
Here on the western heel of the Crimea 
the Russians have held through a win- 
ter and spring of assault and siege. So 
long as the Russians’ hold Sevastopol, 
Germany cannot transport — troops 
through the Black Sea; and Turkey |is 
more hope of resisting German diplo- 
macy or invasion. For several weeks 
now the Germans have been battering 
at the defenses of the city with guns, 
planes, tanks and infantry. “Not a 
single line held by the defenders of the 
city has been seized by the enemy,’ 
Sevastopol’s defenders proudly report, 
adding that the perimeter of its de- 
fenses is littered with German dead 
and wrecked tanks. 

Kharkov. At Kharkov Red Marshal 
Timoshenko last month fought a huge, 
grim but indecisive battle to upset Ge'- 
man preparation for an attack on Rosiov 
further south, gateway to the Caucasvs. 
Russians said they lost 75,000 casual- 
ties to the German 90,000. Now Ger- 
man Marshal Fedor von Bock has stai'- 
ed his offensive from Kharkov. lis 
trend is not yet clear. 

To the north, warm-up battles are 
being fought on the Moscow front. Ber- 
lin reported that Hitler had person: lly 
visited Finland's Marshal Mannerheiio 
on his birthday. Perhaps it was to ofiet 
congratulations. But outsiders thoug)t 
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Hitler was putting on the pressure to 
keep Finland in the war. 





Nazi Justice 

Reinhard (“The Hangman”) Hey- 
drich, late Gestapo chief for Occupied 
Territory and “Protector” of Bohemia 
and Moravia, was buried with pomp be- 
fitting a deification. Hitler and Gestapo 
Chief Himmler spoke feelingly of the 
duty of avenging his assassination. Al- 
ready a total of 306 Czechs had been 
slaughtered in reprisal. Last week the 
Berlin radio added another grisly score 
to be settled with the Nazis. Because the 
people of the village of Lidice were ac- 
cused of harboring the still uncaptured 
patriots who blotted out Heydrich’s 
career, the entire male population of the 
village were killed; the women were sent 
to concentration camps and the children 
to “educational institutions.” The vil- 
lage itself was reduced to rubble. Ber- 
lin gave its population as 483; Czech 
sources in London as 1,200. 


Libya: Merry-Go-Round 

On the desert west of Tobruk British 
and Axis forces appear so evenly match- 
ed that neither has gained the upper 
hand in weeks of fighting. Just west of 
Knightsbridge, a desert crossroads (see 
cut), the Germans are holding open 
their gap in the British mine fields. The 
British have Knightsbridge surrounded 
by artillery; Gen. Erwin Rommel like- 
wise has his gap fortified. The area 
in between has won the name of “Devil's 
Cauldron,” for here a furious melee 
rages in the blistering heat. South at 
Bir Hacheim, the anchor of the desert 
line which the Free French are still 
holding despite constant attacks, the 
British are running through reinforce- 
ments for its relief. In general, the des- 
ert tank battles are a bloody merry-go- 

und, with tank units encircling the 
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Knightsbridge Frames a British Tank 





enemy and being encircled in turn. Sig- 
nificant fact: it is easier for Rommel to 
get reinforcements than for the British. 


China: Great Cost 
Chuhsien Changes Hands. The Chi- 


nese, who have been fighting Japs for 
five years, never know when they are 
licked. Chuhsien, the important Cheki- 
ang Province rail center, is an example. 
Recently the Japs took it after a desper- 
ate struggle. Instead of retiring, the 
Chinese recaptured the town itself, 
though the Japs retained the airfield 
which Chiang 
Kai-shek had or- 
dered built in 
the vain hope 
that we would 
cover it with 
bombers. Last 
week the Japs, 
having lost a re- 
a 18,000 
casualties, were 
by-passing the 
city to drive 
west “along the 
Hangchow-Nan- 
chang railroad. 

Kiangsi. They 
were wedging 
forward to meet 
other Japs mov- 
ing eastward 
along the rail- 
road through 
Kiangsi Prov- 
ince. All of 
northern Kiang- 
si was a battle- 
field, with the 
fiercest fighting 
around Tun g- 
siang, east of 
Nanchang, and 
around Lake Poyang, which can be en- 
tered from the Yangtze River. 

Whisper of Hope? From Chungking 
one whisper of hope was reported to a 
London newspaper. American and Brit- 
ish units have arrived in China and soon 
will join the Chinese forces, it said. 


ar 


Curtin’s Dare 

A few weeks ago Australia’s Prime 
Minister John Curtin, who does not 
talk loosely, issued a dare. “I defy the 
enemy to land large forces in Australia,” 
he said. The Japs replied by sending 
three midget subs into Sydney harbor, 
which were sunk after they destroyed 
an old harbor ferry. Since then Jap 
sub activity off eastern Australia has in- 
creased. General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters report a total of seven Jap subs 
destroyed. In brief raids, subs shelled 
Sydney and Newcastle. Australia’s 
southeastern coast has been blacked out. 
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SERVICE NOTES 








Blow, Gabriel, Blow: Remember Irv- 
ing Berlin’s soldier who was going to 
“murder the bugler” some day? The 
Army bugler—who isn’t a bugler official- 
ly, but a trumpeter who plays a trum- 
pet (again officially) and not a bugle— 
is the fellow who gets the boys up in 
the morning, and, oh, how they hate 
him. But that unpopular task is only 
one-fortieth of his duties. Actually, the 
trumpeter has 41 regulation calls all 
cut out and dried for him. In practice, 





“Tankbuster” 


HEN our invasion forces go into action, they will 

probably be well supplied with one of Uncle Sam’s 
newest war weapons. The armored tankbuster carries a large 
calibre anti-tank gun pointing forward. 
half-track (wheels in front, treads behind), it can outrun 
and out-maneuver the speediest modern tanks. 


Mounted on a 


fortunately, less than 20 are used daily. 
The calls range through warning calls, 
of which there are 10, including drill, 
mess, guard mounting and fatigue; two 
formation calls; three alarm calls (fire 
call, to arms and to horse): service calls. 
There are 26 calls in the last group: re- 
veille, retreat, tattoo (signalling lights 
out in 15 minutes), taps, sick call, mail, 
drill signals, flourishes, etc. 
o °o oe 

Field Baking Unit: Bread for a day 
for 4,000 treops! That is the output of 
the new lightweight field baking unit 
the Army has put into service. Its two 
ovens and motor driven mixer, trans- 
ported by Army truck or carried short 
distances by four soldiers, are operated 
by specially trained experts. It can be 
erected in the field in less than a half 
hour with only one tool, and saves 50 
per cent in labor and considerable time. 
Fuel? Just any old thing, like gasoline, 
coal or wood. 
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Boys Try Farm Work 

Boys from Washington and suburbs 
just out of school got a first taste of 
farming in a near-by Maryland county 
within easy observation distance of the 
Agriculture Department which is fos- 
tering such participation. 

In this experiment conducted by the 
County Employment Service, the coun- 
ty farm agent and other county officials, 
boy volunteers are housed in schools 
provided with cafeterias, and from there 
they are taken to and from the farms 
in school buses. The boys were train- 
ed under the supervision of vocational 
teachers and of the farmers, doing such 
jobs as thinning corn, shocking barley, 
spreading manure, hoeing and plowing. 
The farmer pays them 25 cents an hour 
and furnishes their noon meal. Night 
and morning they eat at the school cafe- 
terias. They sleep in the school rooms 
where cots, mattresses and pillows, but 
not bedclothes, are furnished. 

Preceding their regular employment 
the boys, nearly 100 in number, had 
three-day training periods, at the end 
of which they received certificates of 
readiness for regular summer duty. It 
was to be expected that some of the 
boys would not show sufficient aptitude 
to win a certificate. 

The system used here is not intended 
for a national model, but it is an attempt 
to work out a practicable method for 
school-boy help on the farms. Other 
places have other methods. In North 
Dakota, for instance, arrangements were 
made for high schools to give courses 
in tractor driving to girls and young 
women. The nature of the farm labor 
shortage varies with the section. U. S. 
Education Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker wrote to 40,000 school offi- 
cials suggesting that high school youths 


_ be credited on diploma requirements 


for their farm work experience. 
eee 


Waxy Corn Developed 

If you taste what you take to be a 
delicious tapioca pudding, especially if 
near an agricultural experiment station, 
it may turn out that you have eaten a 
pudding of waxy corn, the new and 
promising substitute for the tapioca that 
used to come to us from the Dutch East 
Indies, 350,000,000 pounds a year. 

As usual, this “new” corn plant came 
from China—brought back by a mission- 
ary years ago. For a long time it was 
grown as a curiosity, but a few years 
ago the Iowa Agricultural Experimental 
Station began studying the chemical 
characteristics of its starch and found 
them to be more like the starches from 
roots crops than from cereals. In 1936 
Federal scientists joined the Iowa Sta- 


ae ie for extensive production. 

ey have crossed and_ backcrossed 
this waxy corn with Iowa Hybrid 939, 
and under normal conditions would con- 
tinue the operations for another year 
or two. But there is a rush to replace 
the tapioca starches in making the ad- 


Random Statistics 


More military airplanes will be 
built during 1942 than were 
manufactured between the time the 
first plane was delivered to the Army 
in 1909 and the beginning of this 
year... . ® Airplane engine manu- 
facturers use huge quantities of 
aviation gasoline in test runs of their 
finished engines, one plant alone 
burning 1,500,000 gallons a month. 
But now the tested motors are being 
put to work. They are being hook- 
ed up to electric generators. It is 
estimated that the average airplane 
engine can supply 2,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electrical energy to its fac- 
tory during its test run... @ Scales 
used to measure light bulb filaments 
by weight are so sensitive that they 
weigh accurately to within 40 bil- 
lionths of a pound % 3 Te 
waterwheel generators which West- 
inghouse built for Grand Coulée 
Dam, which recently began opera- 
tion, are 24 feet high, 45 feet in 
diameter, and each required 38 
freight cars for shipment. 





hesive for stamps and envelopes, to 
meet other industrial needs, and to meet 
food demands. All the available seed— 
less than 100 bushels—was planted this 
year, and it is hoped to reach the point 
of commercial production in 1943, and 
to meet all the needs of a‘tapioca sub- 
stitute in 1944. Potatoes and sweet 
potatoes are helping to furnish the 
starches for those needs. 

Tapioca, it is well known, is prepar- 
ed from the casava xoot, which in its 
natural condition is poisonous, contain- 
ing hydrocyanic acid, which is expelled 
by a heat treatment. The casava or 
manioc plant is one of those originating 
in South America and later transferred, 
for quantity production, to the Far East. 
In recent years only small quantities 
have been imported Riis Brazil and the 
Dominican Republic. The development 
of the waxy corn substitute is said by 
the Department of Agriculture to be 
“highly encouraging.” 


EE 


Farm Briefs 

q@ Farm prices in general averaged 
parity in mid-May according to the 
Agriculture Department. This repre- 
sents 152 per cent of the pre-World 
War I level. 


@ The number of dairy cows on 
American farms was recently estimated 
at 26,303,000—highest since 1934. 


tion ii producing a waxy hybrid corm 
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No Shortage in Paper 

The repeated predictions by Govern 
ment authorities last year of comin; 
shortages of paper and paper boar: 
have not materialized, and the pape: 
mills have begun to worry over the d: 
cline in demand. Paper mills general, 
are now operating on 92 per cent 0! 
capacity, while paper board mills are 
down to 77 per cent. Earlier in the 
year both groups were going 100 pe: 
cent. Kraft paper has now been tre- 
moved from the list of scarce materials. 

One explanation is that the expecte: 
demand for Lend-Lease requirements 
has not developed. As for container 
board, the decline in demand is taken 
to reflect the decline in civilian manu- 
facture and shipping generally. Con- 
sumer articles like radios and electric: 
appliances were packed individually in 
container board for shipping, whereas 
for war shipping there is usually bul! 
ites Officials in predicting an in- 
creased paper demand apparently di( 
not allow for the greatly decreased ma: 
ufacturing and shipping of consume: 
goods. The great amount of scrap p:- 
per collected and put back in the trace 
also affected the supply and demand. 

Executives of the paper trade are in- 
clined to believe that the strain on trans- 
portation in general will not be as great 
as anticipated for the same cause—the 
decline in shipping of civilian ee. In 
1941, in addition to war shipments 
there were shipped 4,000,000 automo- 
biles and 3,500,000 refrigerators, it was 
pointed out, as well as innumerable oth 
er materials for the home, office and 
farm—materials which are no _ longe: 
moving, or moving in very small quan- 
tities. Paper men doubt that shipments 
of war goods only will ever equal that 
1941 shipment total. 
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Business Briefs 

@ Income tax collections for the first 
quartér of 1942 exceeded $3,500,000 
000. 


@ The wholesale index price, a 
cording to the Labor Department, hac 
advanced by June 1 to 98.8 per cent o! 
the 1926 average, the highest point in 
more than 15 years. The index rose 16 
per cent in a year’s time. 


@ The Treasury revealed that th: 
United Kingdom had sold in the last 
three years $542,832,000 of its Ame: 
ican securities to pay for war material 


@ By interceptors installed in it: 
camps the U. S. Army is able to salvag: 
up to $9,000 worth of grease a day from 
its dirty dishes. The grease is most]; 
used for making glycerine. 
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NEIGHBOR Hetes NEIGHBOR 





AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on 
H necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? Then help your 
neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


WASTE PAPER BALER: Have you 
ever looked with dismay at the growing 
piles of waste paper you have been 
saving, and wished you had some way 
of baling it upP Recently we ran across 
plans for a home-made haler which any- 
one handy with tools can run up in a 
few hours. It can be made from odd 
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Home-Built Paper Baler at Work 


lumber around the house; or, if you 
have to buy the lumber, it shouldn’t 
cost more than a couple of dollars. The 
finished baler, chomping a batch of pa- 
per in its maw, is illustrated above (see 
cut). Plans and designs for it are sim- 
ple, and can be followed by the most 


amateur carpenter. 
oo 2 Cc 


SACKCLOTH: Mrs. O. E. Wyer, 
Fontana, Calif., writes as follows: “Our 
poultry mash is now delivered in white 
cotton sacks. When they are washed 
and bleached they become squares of 
good grade muslin about 35 by 45 in- 
ches. From them I have made children’s 
pajamas trimmed with prints, sheets 
five sacks), pillow cases (two for a pair), 
luncheon cloth with embroidered or col- 
ored border (one), and men’s shorts 
(one). The possibilities are unlimited if 
you have a family. 








For plans of paper baler illustrated above, 
plus instruction sheet for its operation, send 
10 cents in coin or stamps to Neighbor Helps 
Neighbor Editor, PATHFINDER, 2414 Douglas 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
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“Some starting mash comes in red- 
striped ments One of these sacks 
makes two towels. Sacks in printed col- 
ors I make up into sun suits, sun bon- 
nets, aprons, pajamas or small dresses. I 
have found that the best way to remove 
the lettering is to rub over the ink with 
a cake of laundry soap, using cold wa- 
ter, or to dip the sack into cold water 
and rub soap powder into it. I leave the 
sack there for 24 hours and then put it 
into the washing machine. ne that 
remains can be removed with a bit of 


” 


purex or lye and soap suds (boil) 


PLASTIC WOOD: Mrs. L. R. Stot, 
Esmond, S. D., has a word to say about 
plastic wood, prompted by a letter which 
appeard in PATHFINDER, April 25. 
She has discovered that finely ground 
coffee (used or unused) with glue makes 
a most effective filler for walnut wood 
or furniture. Two methods may be used 
in applying the filler. It may be mixed 
and applied with a putty knife, or the 
defect to be filled may be built up with 
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alternate layers of glue and coffee. 
When the filler is dry and hard it should 
be sandpapered and varnished, or fin- 
ished in any way desired. 
o ° ° 

FOOT CARE: “Perhaps no part is 
more important for the woman war 
worker than her feet,” said Mrs. F. B. 
Woodcock, Ocala, Fla., in prescribing a 
foot aid for those who have neither the 
time nor the money for professional 
treatments. She advises standing in the 
bath tub, without the stopper being in 
the outlet, opening wide the cold water 
faucet, and allowing the water to strike 
the feet and legs with force. The entire 
foot should be treated to this unusual 
form of massage, top and sole. The 
best time for it is after a warm bath. 
“This helps tired, hot feet more than 
anything I know—except rubbing them 
with olive oil and resting them a few 


minutes.” 
°o ° °e 


BLANKET SAVER: From Nahunta, 
Ga., Lulu M. Brown writes: “As you 
clean and store your blankets, quilts 
and comforts make them ready for use 
next winter. Fold lengthwise a strip of 
cloth about 12 inches wide and as ae 
as the cover is wide and sew it over the 
end of the cover. This protects the bed 
coverings from soil where they come 
into contact with the body and protects 
the sleeper from irritation caused by 
rough blankets. The cloth protector may 
be washed frequently. 





DO YOU WANT TO GET AHEAD? IMPROVE YOURSELF? 
GAIN PERSONAL HAPPINESS? WIN BUSINESS SUCCESS ? 


Then you want this book. 


Really seven separate books, they are brought to- 


| gether for the first time within the covers of a single, low-priced volume! 


how 


348 PAGES 





Regardless of your age, sex, 
or occupation you need this 


y ’ Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me postpaid a 
book. It may prove to be a copy of THE SEVEN STEPS TO PERSONAL SUCCESS. 
turning point in your life. If for any reason I am not satisfied, I may return the 
Order your copy now! Examine book, and my money will be refunded. 
it for 5 days and if you are nee He Renmrnndet Rarevtgvwsstogs 

RENEE. anceccdscees< 


not entirely satisfied, return it 
to us at the end of 5 days and 
your money will be refunded 
immediately. 


PVSSsesesvessessaesy 


PMMA BBBBBBeBaeeeBBBBBBBBEEEEESE 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 DOUGLAS ST.. N. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


AALABEEBEEEBERERSERBEREREEERE ERE ER ERE ER ER SE ES SE = & 


rhe information contained in the seven sections of 
this book is specific and directly 


y applicable 1 00 
to your own needs. Only .... Pre . 


How to Develop Self-Confidence and Will Power 
shows you how to build up your initiative and crea- 
tiveness, how to banish fears, how to go after the 
things you want. 


How to Develop a Winning Personality shows you 
to appraise your personality and how to make 
it work for you, 


How to Win Friends shows you how to judge peo- 
ple, how to act and how to talk with various types. 


How to Keep Physically Fit shows you a scientific 
guide for eating, exercising and many other health 
subjects. : 


How to Use English Effectively shows you how to 
increase your vocabulary, how to improve your gram- 
mar, spelling and pronunciation. 


How to Train Your Mind shows you an invaluable 
memory training system. 


How to Sell Yourself shows you not only how to 
get a job but how to develop your latent talents to 
win promotion and keep the job. 


the postal charges. 
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MASSACHUSETTS— 





Bay State Builds Ships, Guns, Men—for War 


Volumes are required to list Massa- 


- chusetts’ contributions to United States 


history, but not even the smallest sec- 
tion of this state is pausing today to 
coast along on past laurels. Bay Staters 
to a man are outdoing past performances 
to help achieve the victory of World 
War II for Uncle Sam and his allies. 
Here are some highlights in the current 
war program of this commonwealth 
which has given the-nation three Pres- 
idents, seven Secretaries of the Navy, 
and a singularly impressive list of men 
in the fighting forces. 

The U. S. Navy Yard at Charlestown, 
Mass., is building destroyers. At Quin- 
cy Bethlehem Steel’s Fore River Plant 
is turning out everything from cargo 
vessels to battleships, and the corpora- 
tion is now rapidly building an addi- 
tional ship construction plant at Hing- 
ham. Similarly at other yards all along 
the Massachusetts’ coastline boats are 
a-building. his is but a revival of the 
industry at which Bay Staters have ex- 
celled for many generations. 

At Fort Bevens, Ayer, Mass., the U. S. 
Army has training facilities in full swing 
for upwards of 40,000 men. A like 


number are being trained in Camp Ed- 
wards at Falmouth. In addition, the 
harbor and coast defense forts in and 
around Boston are being used for train- 
ing our nation’s fighting personnel. 
There is a large Army air base at West- 
over Field, Chicopee, and a lighter- 
than-air base at East Weymouth for the 
blimp patrol service. At the Watertown 
Arsenal the War Department maintains 
its great ordnance factory. 

Moreover, Massachusetts has long 
been one of the leading industrial states. 
She has hundreds of thousands of skill- 
ed workmen and a_ correspondingly 
large complement of machinery and 
power. All are in the war. Some, like 
the many shoe factories and woolen 
mills, continue to manufacture peace- 
time products, but for the use of the 
military. Others, like the huge General 
Electric plants at Lynn and Pittsfield, 
are manufacturing implements of war, 
or, like the United Shoe Machinery 
Corp, at Beverly, are making the ma- 
chines with which those implements 
can be fashioned by others. There are 
a number of important small-gun fac- 
tories, such as the Springfield Armory, 





—In a Nutshell — 


Though ranking 44th among the states 
by area—only 8,266 square miles—Massa- 
Sicantts stands in 8th place according to 
en, which was 4,316,721 in 1940, 
a density per square mile of 545.9. There 
are no oc than 78 cities whose popula- 
tion exceeds the 10,000 mark, of which 
Boston, the Capital, is largest, with a 1940 
census of 770,816. Total assessed property 
value of the state’s 14 counties is $6,195,- 
718,550. 

Massachusetts is one of the original 13 
colonies, and is called the Bay State. Her 

motto is Ense Petit 
Placidam Sub Lib- 


ertate Quietem — 
“With the sword she 
seeks peace, but 


ace only under 
liberty’ Official 
bloom is the May- 
flower, while the 
Chickadee is the 
state bird, and the 
Elm the state tree. 

The foremost fishing state of the New 
England group, Massachusetts is moreover 
one of the leading industrial states of the 
Union. The manufacture of cotton goods, 
woolens and worsteds takes first place here, 
followed by the important boot and shoe 
industry, the tanneries, the foundries and 
machine shops, electric equipment works, 
fever mills, and printing and publishing 
ousés. Transportation is itself a big busi- 
ness; rail and coastwise shipping facilities 
are plentiful. Commercially speaking, hay 
is the leading agricultural crop, followed 
closely by tobacco and tatoes, with 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, aE i apples, 
maple sugar, and small fruits (an abund- 





Massachusetts 








ance of cranberries) making up the bulk 
of the remainder. The forests with which 
the state was originally covered are almost 
entirely gone. A subsurface resource of 
some distinction is Lee marble, particular- 
ly the well-known white Dolomite. The 
sea, of course, remains an important nat- 
ural resource. 

The Bay State is governed by Leverett 
Saltonstall, assisted by a bicameral legis- 
lature of 40 senators and 240 representa- 
tives, headed by Senate President Angier 








Senator Walsh 


Senator Lodge 


L. Goodwin and Speaker of the House 
Christian A. Herter. “The State is repre- 
sented in the National Congress by Sena- 
tors David I. Walsh and Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., and Representatives Allen T. 
Treadway, Charles R. Clason, Joseph E. 
Casey, Pehr G. Holmes, Edith Nourse 
Rogers, George J. Bates, Thomas J. Lane, 
Arthur D. Healey, Thomas H. Eliot, George 
Holden Tinkham, Thomas A. Flaherty, 
John W. McCormack, Richard B. Wiggles- 
worth, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., and Charles 
L. Gifford. 


Roll Call of the States 
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where the Garand automatic rifles are 


being produced. And there are othe: 
war activities in the commonwealth o| 
which necessary Government censor- 
ship prohibits even the mention. 
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Bay State Firsts 

% Leyden Street, Plymouth, has the 
distinction of being the first street in 
Massachusetts. 


¥% The defeat of the British army at 
Boston, March 17, 1776, was the firs! 
major victory of the War of Inde- 
pendence. 


% The Constitution drafted by th 
Provincia] Congress of Massachusetts in 
1777-79 was the first state constitution 
to be tested by popular vote. 


¥% Both the prohibition and the anti- 
slavery movements were begun in Mas- 
sachusetts. 


% The first woolen and fulling mil! 
in the Colonies was constructed at Row 
ley in 1643, 


% In 1642 the first ropewalk for th: 
production of ropes and lines was open 
ed at Boston. 


¥%& Francis Cabot Lowell perfecte:! 
the power loom, installing the first in a 
factory at Waltham, and so revolution 
ized the textile industry by making it 
possible to complete the manufacture o! 
cloth under one roof. 


I da 


Did You Know That— 


% “Massachusetts” is a combination 
of the three Algonquin words—massw: 
(great), adchu (mountain or hill), and 
set (near or in the vicinity of)—meaning 
‘near the great mountain.’ 


%& England’s claim to the region of 
North America was based on the explo- 
ration in 1497 and 1498 of the Vene- 
tian navigator, John Cabot, whose voy- 
age to the Massachusetts coast was the 
first definitely recorded visit of Euro- 
peans to this region. 


% The foundation of the American 
educational system was laid in Massa- 
chusetts in 1647 with the passage ol 
the law requiring elementary schools in 
towns of 50 families and secondary 
schools in towns of 100 or more families. 


¥% The bicameral legislature began 
in Massachusetts in 1644, “when a dis- 
pute between the assistants and free- 
men over the ownership of a stray sow 
drew them to separate chambers.’ 


¥% Boston is the greatest fishing port 
in the country. 


% The state’s Congressional delega- 
tion includes both the House. Majority 
leader, John W. McCormack, and the 
Minority leader, Joseph W. Martin. 


Massachusetts 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





OCD to the Rescue 
1 MPLOYEE service counselor in the 
-4 Personnel Office of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. That is a big title, 
wut Miss Frances Humphrey has a big 
'b to go with it. Her unit is faced with 
he problem of advising new personnel 
n the OCD, mostly small town young 
women, where to live on what they 
earn and what “extra curricular” activ- 
ities the city affords. When she goes on 
the payroll the newcomer is invited to 

call on Miss Humphrey. 
There she discusses her interests with 
friendly woman behind the desk 
“ who literally knows all the answers. 
When she comes out, the little girl is 
carrying a head full of things to do and 
where to do them in wartime Washing- 
ton, a eard of introduction to the Y. W. 
C, k or similar organization and a prec- 
us green packet of health, education- 
i, church, transportation and other 
community facility leaflets. Then does 
Miss Humphrey sit back and fold her 
hands with a “that’s that” look? You be 
e judge. In the past month she has 
\vised 33 employees on housing prob- 
lems, even where to find other girls to 

live with. 

Money was a bothersome problem to 
employees in the last month, too, and 
Miss Humphrey became a financial an- 
el of mercy when she reached into the 
mergency loan fund. She helps work- 
ing mothers arrange for care of their 
children, furnishes men for dateless 
‘irls, works out budgets, takes up men- 
il hygiene problems, adjusts leave 
complaints. Her unit meets the gamut 
f human problems and shies away 
trom only two. Marriage and medical 
problems Miss Humphrey considers 
outside of her province and refers them 

to the proper authorities. 





Welcome Mat is Out 


| HAT does a fighting man do on 
leave? Yes, the sailor still goes 
1 a cruise and the soldier walks in the 
park or plays in a rifle range, but there 
is one thing they have all been doing in 
he Capital that they don’t do on duty. 
Officials of the National Art Gallery 
ted that thousands of service men 
vere taking advantage of its Sunday 
isiting hours from two to five in the 
tternoon. Whether it was the paint- 
gs and the classic splendor of the gal- 
ries that brought them or just the un- 
ually soft sofas and the cool air, they 
ime, 
So the Gallery responded in kind and 
itiated a Sunday evening policy of 
open house until 10 p. m. Servi ice men 
ind their friends are especially invited; 





| 





Acme 


Government Girls: A Friend at OCD 


others are welcomed. The first Sunday 
evening 90 soldiers and their dates were 
guests at supper served in the cafeteria 
from 5 to 8 p. m. From 7:30 p. m. 
until 10 o'clock, a 17-man ensemble 
directed by Francis Garzia entertained 
among the verdure and fountains of 
the east garden court. Appropriately 
enough, their program began with the 
“V for Victory” Symphony of Beetho- 
ven, his Fifth. Under the sponsorship 
of Chester Dale, of New York, the en- 
semble will play each Sunday night. 
To see sailors, always so particul: ur 
about the degree of whiteness of their 
whites, sitting on the rims of the pot- 
ted palm tubs drinking in the music, 
must have given Mr. Dale a thrill of 
satisfaction. 

If it did, then it was unanimous, for 
the boys and their friends not in the 
court, were walking round and round 
in the galleries, standing in awe before 
this painting, passing homey, layman 
comments on another, making inquiries 
of the guards about still others. Yes, 
they sat on the sofas, too, but that was 
what Mr. Mellon intended when he said 
they should be placed there. The boys 
were happy. They stayed the whole 
evening with their dates and though 
many of them “didn’t know much about 
it,” as one soldier said, they “liked it” 
and they “want to go again.” And the 
Gallery ‘wants to see them again. 








Chemical Warfare— 


(Continued from page 4) 


will want to do as much damage as pos- 
sible, and all the gas a small number of 
planes could carry would do very little. 

Of course, this is not a suggestion to 
be careless. The better prepared we 
are the less likely an attempt will be 
made to gas us. The Germans in the 
other war did their ‘greatest damage 
with gas before the allies were prepared, 

But isn’t there an agreement among 
civilized nations not to use poison gases 
in war? There is. More than a score of 
nations signed the Geneva protocol of 
March, 1929, pledging themselves not 
to use gas in warfare. Germany signed 
it in 1933—after Britain did. The U.S 
representative signed, but the pact was 
not ratified by our Senate, so it is not 
binding on us, nor on Japan, which re- 
fused to sign. 

In fact, the United States has never 
taken the lead in trying to outlaw the 
use of gas in war. The Chemical War- 
fare.Service has a good word for it 
even today, calling it “more humane 
than other forms of warfare.” It says 
further: 

“A much larger percentage of casual- 
ties from rifle, artillery, or other shell 
fire remained disabled or confined to 
hospitals than in the case of gas casual- 
ties. From a practical point of view, it is 
more desirable to wound enemy person- 
nel than to completely annihilate them, 
since the former action will necessitate 
the enemy devoting time and effort to 
care and treatment of the wounded. 
The use of gas often produces this result 
and the percentage of total recovery is 
greater than in other types of combat. 
Gas, then, is actually less cruel than 
other means of warfare.” 

All of which may be true, but the 
average person will not be convinced. 
Anyway, it is reassuring to know that 
our chemic: al arm feels confidence i in it- 
self and is “rarin’ to go.” It should have 
the same deterrent effect on the enemy 
as President Roosevelt’s blunt warning 
had on the Japs, who hastily denied us- 
ing gas, and tried to make their denial 
stronger by saying that “winners” are 
not driven to such desperate measures. 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 








Alfalfa Vitamin 

Alfalfa makes a rich feed both for 
cattle and for the soil in which it is 
grown. Now Dr. Charles G. King, of 
the University of Pittsburgh, who iso- 
lated vitamin C in 1932 and made syn- 
thetic C in 33, has discovered an alfalfa 
extract from which the body can manu- 
facture the anti-scurvy vitamin. The ex- 
tract, an oil of alfalfa, while not a vita- 
min itself, is called a precursor of vita- 
min C, because the body turns it into C. 

Rats and dogs, Dr. King reasoned, 
are not subject to scurvy even when fed 
on a diet which produces scurvy in oth- 
er creatures. Then they must be able 
to synthesize vitamin C from its_pre- 


- cursors in their diet, or substance are 


resent in the diet which stimulate the 
ody to convert carbohydrates into vita- 
mins. Dr. King, who obtained a patent 
on his product and assigned it to the 
University, is said to be the first man 
to have extracted these precursors. 
To obtain his product, Dr. King treats 
dried alfalfa with ether. An oily residue 
remains, which is distilled under a 
vacuum. That part of it which boils at 


- a lower temperature than the known 


fat-soluble vitamins, A, D, E and K, is 
drawn off. It is the precursor of C 
which is changed into the vitamin itself 
within the body. It will be valuable to 
nutritionists and probably to dairymen, 
for when fed to cows it may increase the 
vitamin C concentration in milk. 


LL 


E. S. P. in Advance 


More than one scientific controversy 
has raged over extra-sensory perception. 
E. S. P., as it is called for short, is the 
scientific name for thought transfer- 
ence. In a series of famed experiments 
conducted at Duke University, Profes- 
sor Joseph B. Rhine has concluded that 
certain people have this faculty, and 
some in greater degree than others. In 
a typical E. S. P. experiment, 25 cards 
in five suits of five cards each are shuf- 
fled. The subject is then asked to name 
the cards in order. Sometimes the cards 
are before him face down; sometimes 
they are behind a partition. 

By the laws of chance a person in a 
series of trials should guess the position 
of a certain number of cards correctly. 
But when a person persistently makes a 
“significantly” greater number of cor- 
rect guesses than chance dictates, Pro- 
fessor Rhine concludes that extra-sens- 
ory perception comes into play. His 
experiments have raised stormy con- 
troversies among psychologists. 

Now the Duke psychologist has 
thrown another bombshell E. S. P., he 
announced, also has the power of “pre- 





cognition.” In other words, it can also 
ag itself into the future. Tests have 

n made from two to 10 days before 
the cards are shuffled; and here again 
some persons show a greater-than- 
chance score of right guesses. The start- 


Science Facts 


T HAS been found that farm fish 
yous which have been fertilized 
yield from 500 to 600 pounds of fish 
- acre against some 200 pounds 
or unfertilized ponds. The ferti- 
lizer increases the aquatic growth on 
— fish feed. A ork ri bays 
of six per cent nitrogen, eight per 
cent P ve horic acid and four per 
cent potash at the rate of 100 pounds 
per acre is recommended _@ 
Gathering carrageen, or “Irish moss,” 
has developed into a boom industry 
along the Massachusetts coast line 
since the war cut off imports. This 
gelatinous submarine growth is used 
in making pudding, pharmaceutical 
supplies, and skin lotions; or, in 
Pad form, for beverages, shoe 
lacking, and confectionaries . _ . 
@ Special goggles have been de- 
veloped for night pilots to wear be- 
fore going on duty. They have a 
red filter between two layers of pola- 
roid, and shut out most of the light 
falling on the outer part of the 
retina, which is used om seeing in 


dim light. Wearing these goggles, 
g 


ted 


a pilot may remain in a fully li 
room before going into action. 


ling evidence was published in a highly 
seckeuiiadl article in the Journal of Para- 
psychology. , 

To eliminate the human element in 
the shuffling of the cards themselves, 
they are shuffled in a machine. To make 
still more certain, Dr. Rhine used the 
highest and lowest temperatures in the 
weather report each day to determine 
how many -times the cards should be 
shuffled and how the deck should be 
cut. Yet some persons, guessing the or- 
der the cards would have when shuffled 
two to 10 days later, still showed a 
better-than-chance percentage of cor- 
rect scores. Professor Rhine’s article 
gave special significance to “salience ra- 
tios”—the difference between right and 
wrong answers for the top and bottom 
five cards and the middle: ones. 

A 


Potent Pain-Killer 


By adding a mere speck of the 
synthetic drug prostigmine methylsul- 
fate to morphine sulfate, the pain-kill- 
ing power of the morphine is doubled, 
Drs. Donald Slaughter and F, T. Wright 
of Baylor University Medical School re- 
ported to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City. The combina- 
tion drug is expected to help save our 
morphine stockpile, built up before the 
war. Used alone, the doctors reported, 
prostigmine, which is ebtained from 
coal tar, has no pain-killing effect at all. 











RELIGION 





Palestine Question 


“Unto thy seed I give this land,” the 
Lord told Abram, according to Genesis. 
The land was Canaan, almost equiva- 
lent to modern Palestine. Under Joshua 
the Children of Israel retook it. Since 
then almost every great empire in his- 
tory has held Palestine. It contains 
shrines of three major religions. Today 
it is a British mandate. Of its 1,529,559 
population (1940), 941,362 were Mos- 
lems and 456,743 were Jews. Some 
280,000 Jews have migrated to Pales- 
tine since 1922, under the Balfour de- 
claration of 1917 in which the British 
government “viewed with favor the es- 
tablishment in Palestine a national 
home for the Jewish people.” 

This declaration and its fulfillment or 
lack of fulfillment has stirred up one of 
the bitterest controversies in post-World 
War history, among Jews as well as 
others. It boils and bubbles with con- 
flicts of nationality, religion and world 
politics. Recently it was stirred twice 
again—by a group of 60 Reform rabbis 
who oppose Zionism, and by 70 Chris- 
tian churchmen who favor the Jewish 
homeland idea. 


Last February when the, Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, repre- 
senting the Reformed branch of Juda- 
ism in America, adopted a resolution en- 
dorsing the plan for a Jewish Army, a 
minority group of 77 rabbis issued a 
statement opposing it. “Judaism is a re- 
ligion,” declared Dr. Clifton Levy, of 
New York, “and we have abandoned al! 
ideal of state and ideal of race.” Early 
in June, 60 of the rabbis met in Atlantic 
City to start a campaign against a Jew- 
ish Army and efforts to build a Jewish 
nation in Palestine, and to organize a 
weekly paper for that purpose. * While 
recognizing “the utter despair that 
breeds nationalism in Jewish life,” they 
condemned calls upon “Jews who are 
citizens of other nations to work for a 
political goal related to a land other 
than their own.” 


Other groups work just as hard for a 
Jewish Army and a national homeland. 
Almost on the same day a Committee of 
Christian Leaders favoring Jewish im- 
migration to Palestine issued a state- 
ment calling for post-war settlement of 
the persecuted and homeless Jews of 
Central Europe in Palestine. It declared 
that the Jews have “an ancient moral 
claim” to Palestine, that a homeland is 
“the privilege of every historic people.” 
Signers of the statement, including 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell and Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling estimated that up to four million 
Jews could be settled on undeveloped 
land in Palestine. 
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THIS BOOK MAY SAVE A LIFE! 


A LIFE THAT IS NEAR AND DEAR TO YOU 


ERE is a doctor book you can depend upon for thoroughly reliable advice.. It was written by 

24 world-famous physicians, working under the supervision of the editor of The Journal of 
the American Medical Association. The Modern Home Medical Adviser contains more than 900 
pages. It answers questions concerning all the common infectious diseases, deficiency diseases, 
disorders of the glands of internal secretion—all the common, and even some of the extraordinary 
illnesses that may develop in any family. It explains what to do in emergencies; describes 
symptoms of diseases, tells you what each condition is, why it exists and how to help it. It tells 
you in understandable language what every intelligent person ought to know about scientific 
medicine, hygiene, the human body, its illnesses, and how to maintain perfect health. 


EVERY HOME SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THIS VALUABLE BIG DEPENDABLE BOOK 
900 PAGES—136 ILLUSTRATIONS 


The wealth of modern and practical advice which is gathered here in this single great 900-page volume is the work of some of 
the most outsanding American doctors. Every section is written by an eminent specialist. Fully illustrated in detail. If you 
have ever had the helpless, hopeless feeling of not knowing what to do in an emergency— 
if you fear that you or your loved ones suffer from either real or imaginary ills—this book 
is one you will always want at arm’s reach. Here is knowledge which you, as the $ 9 49 









head of a family, should have! Originally selling for $7.50, a limited number of 
copies are still available at the unusually low price of only 


DOCTORS ARE NEEDED 
FOR WAR SERVICE 


The War Manpower Commis- 
sion wants 16,000 doctors this 


Partial Contents 


Arthritis Care of the Teeth 
The Blood and its The Common Cold 














Diseases Diabetes year and more next year. They 
Blood Pressure Diet will be called from many com- 
Care of Mother before Digestion and Digestive munities; so it becomes in- 

and after Childbirth Diseases creasingly important that each 
Care and Feeding of the Diseases of the Heart household have the proper in- 





Child and Circulation 
Cancer 


Disorders of Menstruation 

Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 

The Foot 

Infectious Diseases of Childhood! 

The Kidney, its Diseases: and) 
Disturbances 

Nervous and Mental Disorders, 

Pneumonia 

Prevention and Treatment of In- 


formation to act intelligently 
in case of sickness or emer- 
gencies arising from any cause. 
This thoroughly reliable guide 
can be yours for less than the 
ordinary cost of a single visit 
from a doctor. 


ORDER YOUR 






















A fectious Diseases 
: Rheumatism and Gout 
BIG Rhythm of Menstruation | 
BOOK and the Safe Period for the e 
Prevention of Conception 
OVER — — , Don’t take chances. You know 
. . x in Middle an ill d this book sooner 
° , you will nee i Ss 
2 INCHES Advanced Life or later. Make this valuable, 
THICK The Skin P vital information yours now! 
Tuberculosis 














Merely mail the coupon—with- 
out money—and the Modern 
Home Medical Adviser will be 
sent to you immediately. Pay 
postman only $2.49, plus few 
cents postage, when he brings this book (in its 
PLAIN container) to your door. If, after reading 
it, and actually using it for 7 days, you do not 
agree that it is a necessity in every home, return 


Venereal Diseases 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST., N. E. WASHINGTON, D. c. 

Please send me (in a PLAIN container) the MODERN HOME 
MFDICAL ADVISER. I will pay postman $2.49 plus few cents 
postage, on delivery. If I am not satisfied with this book in every 
way after reading and using it for 7 days, I may return it to you 
and get my $2.49 back. 


ar ap it and we will refund your $2.49 at once. 
Address . cane ‘ TEITtTTT TITTTTiTiririr itr tii 
a i ite aaa eee THE CHAPTER ON FIRST AID 


Check here if enlesing $2.49 with coupon. In that case, 
we will pay all postage charges. refund guarantee 
applies, of course. 


IS WORTH THE PRICE OF BOOK 
eee MAIL COUPON TODA Vem 
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The Minute Men 


N Rochester, N. Y., some 300 pro- 
fessional and business men—doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, merchants—work in 
the night shift of war plants after their 
regular day’s work is done. 

They sought a chance to do more 
than they were already doing to help 
win the war, and they found their 
chance, and a need for their services, in 
the night shifts. They took the neces- 
sary preliminary training, then took their 
places on the production lines. The 
leaders were quickly followed by others, 
and the number grew. Gen. Knudsen, 
the Army’s production chief, declared 
their action was “without a parallel.” 

The doctors and dentists, bankers and 
brokers who start working on ordnance 
at midnight have been nicknamed the 
Minute Men—evidently in reference to 
the patriotic fervor of those who sprang 
to duty in Revolutionary War days. The 
pay these men receive goes largely to 
the Red Cross, the USO, the China 
Relief Fund and into war bonds. 

The Minute Men are for the rest of us 
as a beacon light set on a high hill. 


q 


Labor-Management 
J UST how successful have been those 


labor-management committees set 
up in war plants under the plan of the 
War Production Board to increase out- 
put? Now definite results are known. 
Though the plan is not yet in full opera- 
tion it has been adopted in more than 
800 factories producing war material, 
and a cross-section survey made by a 
trade magazine showed such encourag- 
ing results that Chairman Nelson of the 
WPB published the findin ngs. The pub- 
lic will be pleased with the results. 
The question most in the public mind 
has been, probably, has labor tried to 
use the committee as a means of en- 
croaching on management functions? 
In answer eight per cent of the plants 
said “yes,” but 87 per cent said “no,” 
and some went so far as to say that 
labor was careful to avoid all grounds 
for such charges. The answer to the 
question as to whether labor sought 
to use the committee as a bargain- 
ing unit was even more emphatic. 





Summers in The Buffalo Bt vening News 


Labor and Management Work Together 


No less than 95 per cent said “No.” 

The most important question was 
whether the committee meetings had 
been used by labor in a sincere effort 
to increase production. The answer was 
“yes” from 74 per cent of the firms. 
Only 21 per cent thought otherwise, 
while several expressed surprise at the 
enthusiasm with which labor was co- 
operating. More than half said that 
worthwhile suggestions had been made 
by employees, and a still greater per- 
centage felt that the plan justified the 
time it consumed. Those who thought 
the plan improved labor-management 
relations was exactly equal to the num- 
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PATHFINDER 
ber who thought it did not, but of the 
latter a majority said the relations were 
very good already. 

It was generally agreed that the plan 
had worked well, had increased pro 
duction and had improved the morale 
in the plants. It has also resulted in 
greater safety for workers, and in in- 
creased war bond sales. It was also 
established that management had not 
attempted to use the committees to 
secure any advantage over labor. 

The survey has demonstrated the fact 
that labor and management, usually dis 
trustful of each other, and frequentl) 
in conflict, have, to a very gratifying 
extent, buried the hatchet for the tim: 
being in order to do their utmost to 
help win the war. 


q 


Deferments 
Sage boards, there is reason to 


to fear, have the same weaknes 
of the rest of us mortals in that they do 
things they should not do, and leav 
undone things they should do. 

Senator Tydings of Maryland calle! 
on Selective Service officials to review 
the cases of 1,000 Federal employees 
who had been deferred because of thei: 
jobs. Many of these young men, he 
said, had been in the service for only 
a brief period, and could hardly be 
“indispensable.” Home town draft 
boards, it was suggested, had been too 
much impressed by the fact that the 
young men were in Government work 

On the other side of the picture « 
publication of the American Chemica! 
Society deduces that 10 per cent of the 
men serving on draft boards fail to 
realize the importance of deferring hig) 
ly trained technical men. Men who 
have added four years of work to thei: 
training in chemistry, it was asserted, 
can hardly be replaced in less time. And 
when such men are taken into the arm 
ed forces the army of production suffers 

Both ‘these complaints are probably 
justified, and are proof that the draft 
boards have made honest mistakes. An- 
other error was to accept too man) 
young men from the farm, until the 
Agriculture Department intervened. But 
now Manpower Commissioner McNutt 
is telling the boards what to do about 
such things. 

As the Chemical journal suggested 
the guiding principle should be: Le! 
men be placed where they can do the 
most for the country. 

q 

We wonder what Admiral Nomura, 
former Jap Ambassador, thinks about 
these days as he sails home? 
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READERS WRITE 








Eaton vs. Hickle 


The reply by Mr. Ralph Hickle to one 
Cyrus Eaton is correct, in my opinion. It 
‘a well-said statement of “hard” facts. 
Mr. Hickle ends by asserting, “Those 
rights (life, liberty and the pursuit of 
appiness) are purely individual and of no 

iterial concern to the people as a whole.” 
Hie might have added: “But the starving 
f a considerable number of our citizens 
through their inability to procure employ- 
nent would have caused grievous mental 
oncern to our people as a whole, as well 








to the whole civilized world.” In the 
Bible Verse 
seven 


‘SS a just man falleth 

times, and riseth up again; but 

the wicked shall fall into mischief. 
—Proverbs, 24:16 





rsuit of happiness, should he ever ex- 
ct to catch up with it while millions of 
fellow men, surrounding him, are in 
need of the necessities of life? 
W. S. Busler 


Lansdowne, Pa. 


Intracoastal Waterway 
Transportation has become the bottle- 
k of the war program.” PATHFINDER, 
30, page four. 
With 30 merchant vessels sliding down 
ways in 19 yards on one day . . . but 
age will remain short until losses are 
pped or slowed down.” 
Meanwhile the submarine-proof intra- 
istal waterway from the Gulf coast of 
Florida to Trenton, N. J., stands idle. You 
rite the comment, nobody would print 
lic, 
T. P. Chandler 
Cat Island Plantation 
Georgetown, S. C. 


Traitor Best 
I have been listening to a Berlin station 
to a notorious hater of President Roosevelt 
10 would sign off by saying, “Guess 
>” He has come out with his name 
v. He says he is Robert H. Best from 
Palmetto State. He is a Roosevelt and 
Jew-hater and says that he is running 


r every vacant seat in Congress, and that | 


will tell in future broadcasts how to 
te for him legally. I would like very 
ch to have the record of Robert H. Best, 
o says he was in Europe as an Amer- 
n reporter. 
M. R. Herring 

Garland, N. C. 

raitor Robert Best, born in South Carolina, a 
ld War I artilleryman, went to Europe as a re- 
r about 20 years ago, became the United Press's 
z correspondent in Vienna. He became infected 
the Nazi doctrine, sat around in Vienna bars 
thing . anti-Roosevelt and anti-Semitic venom. 
1 other American newspapermen were interned, 
decided to take the devil’s dollar and become an 
can Lord Haw-Haw. His probable fate if he 
ves the war: trial for treason.—Ed.] 


Disabled Veterans 


[ wonder if the people of our country 
ze that our totally and permanently 
bled veterans of the World War of 
’-18 are about the only class of people 
he nation who are at the present time 

cted to exist on the same amount of 





| 


money as that which they received four, or 
more,-years ago. Many of these men have 
families to support, and the small allow- 
ances which they receive are causing great 
hardships today It would seem that 
if we are to build up and maintain a high 
standard of morale among our fighting 
men we must show them that we will not 
forget them after this war is ended and 
their services as soldiers are no longer 
needed, especially those who are disabled 
as a result of their war service. 
Evangeline Bickford 

Newport, Vt. 

(Congress recently increased the allowances of 
veterans suffering disabilities unconnected with their 
war service.—Ed.] 


MOVIE WORLD 








Yankee Doodle Dandy (Warner Bros.) 
is an affectionate biography of the one 
and only Yankee Doodle Boy, George 
M. Cohan, with cocky, agile Jimmy Cag- 
ney hoofing with all the gusto and man- 
nerisms of the Cohan who thrilled 
Broadway and the nation in °17. The 
picture is Cagney’s. Next in importance 
are those immortal Cohan songs, You're 
a Grand Old Flag, Over There, Give 
My Regards to Broadway and So Long, 
Mary. The story is told in flashback 
when Cohan, playing FDR in I'd Rather 
Be Right, is called to the White House. 
He tells the President (Capt. Jack Young) 
of the famous Four Cohans (Walter 
Huston and Rosemary DeCamp, father 
and mother; Jimmy Cagney and sister 
Jeanne as Georgia and. Nellie), hoof- 
ers and dancers in the "90s and 1900s. 
When Georgie breaks away from the 
family group he enters one of the most 
brilliant careers of Broadway. There 
are bits from the big Cohan productions 
through to the flag-waving, patriotic 
hits of the World War I era. You're a 
Grand Old Flag is thrillingly staged on 
the grand scale but it isn’t maudlin. 
Sincerity in characterization and staging 
is the film’s constant virtue. Hollywood 
puts its heart into this one. 








more magnetic personality are developed. 


really are. 


of God in man. The Holy Spirit of the Bible is an 
actual living force in man, and through it we too 
can do “greater things than these.”’ The method 
found by Mr. Dingle in Tibet is said to be remark- 
ably instrumental in freeing our minds of the hyp- 
notizing ideas which blind us to the vast power of 
this living force within us. 


The Institute of Mentalphysics, Dept. A78 








PROVES MAN IS GOD 


A strange method of mind and body control, that leads to immense powers 
never before experienced, is announced by Edwin J. 
well-known explorer and geographer. It is said to bring about almost un- 
believable improvement in power of mind. Many report improvement in 
health. Others acquire superb bodily strength, secure better positions, turn 
failure into success. Often, with surprising speed, talents, ability and a 


This startling method was found in remote and mysterious Tibet, 
formerly a forbidden coumtry, rarely visited by outsiders, and often called 
the land of miracles in the astounding books written about it. 
hind the highest mountains in the world, Mr. Dingle learned the extraord- 
inary system he is now disclosing to the Western world 

He maintains that all of us are giants in strength and mind-power, 
capable of surprising feats, from the delay of old age to the prolonging of 
youth, and the achievement of dazzling business and professional success. 
From childhood, however, we are hypnotized by a false idea of what we 


Most of us know that God is everywhere, but never realize that God 
cannot be everywhere without being also in us. And if He is in us, then 
all His wisdom, all His power—unlimited knowledge and infinite power— 
is likewise in us. If God is everywhere, then there is nothing but God, and 
we also are that—a completely successful human life being the expression 





Dingle, F.R.G.8., 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
Easily applied. No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres to the 
Plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application laste 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. DENDEX 
CO., Dept. 19-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif, 


ABOUT HAY FEVER 


If you will send us your name and ad- 








dress, we will tell you without charge 
how thousands of hay-fever victims have 
found relief from the discomfort of hay- 
fever during the last few years. 

The Northern Products Company, 
Box 37, Dept. A, Stillwater, Minnesota 


CONSTIPATION 
And Colon Troubles—FREE BOOK 


If afflicted with Colon and Rectal troubles, 
or Stomach conditions, write today for large 
122-page FREE BOOK. McCleary Clinic, 
H3082 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 








HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


Centrally located in midtown 
New York. Near Radio City, 
theatres, fine shops. Large com-< 
fortable and _ attractive 
ROOM AND BATH from... $975 
AAA Hotel. Garage ad- — 
loins our 111 West 56th per day. 
t. entrance. Folder. 
118 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 


LOOK HERE! 


This is a summer bargain 
you can’t afford to pass up 


3.30 


BOTH ONE YEAR 


Order Now From 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 





Reader’s Digest 
PATHFINDER 































Here, be- 


A nine-thousand word treatise, revealing the star- 
tling results of this system, is now being offered free 
to anyone who quickly sends his name and address. 
Write promptly to the address below, as only a lim- 
ited number of the free treatises have been printed. 


213 So. Hobart Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Vannevar Bush 


N WASHINGTON works a salty, 

dry-humored, down- East Yankee 
and mathematical wizard who, right 
now, is figuring nothing but trouble for 
the Axis.. His name is Dr. Vannevar 
Bush. As earnest about science’s re- 
sponsibilities as his preacher father, as 
venturesome intellectually as his whal- 
ing captain granddad, Dr. Bush was 
president of the Carnegie Institution. of 
Washington, “the biggest scientific em- 
pire Salor one roof in the world,” when 
Uncle Sam called him to war work. His 
job is as highly secret as it is important. 

Here is he nub of the matter. In the 
earliest days victory in battle went to 
the side with the greatest number of 
men. In Napoleon’s time, it went to the 
side which had the most cannon. To- 
day, while numbers still count, victory 
has a marked tendency to favor the side 
with the best cannon, the best carbur- 
etors, the best bomb sight. From ele- 
mentary grades of quantitative savag- 
ery the business of war has advanced to 
a high qualitative plane. And that’s 
where Dr. Bush and his roster of more 
than 200,000 active and potential as- 
sistants come in. To paraphrase: “When 
better bombs are built, Bush and Co. 
will build them.” 

Here is the setup, in Dr. Bush’s own 
words. “In June, 1940, there was form- 
ed, by order of the Council of National 
Defense, a group called the National 
Defense Research Committee (NDRC), 
for the purpose of supplementing the 
work of the Army and Navy in the de- 
velopment of devices and instrumental- 
ities of war . . . NDRC consists of six 
civilians (including the President of the 
National Academy of Sciences and the 
Commissioner of Patents), an officer of 
the Army, and an officer of the Navy... 
The Committee operates primarily by 
means of contracts with universities, col- 
leges, research institutes, and industrial 
Eipraterien . . » Last June, after just 
one year of operation by the NDRC, the 
President, by Executive Order, estab- 
lished the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development (OSRD), of which I 
am Director, to coordinate all defense 
research wherever it might occur. The 
OSRD has two major divisions, one the 
National Defense Research Committee, 
itself under the chairmanship of Dr. J. 
B. Conant, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the other the Committee on 
Medical Research, of which Dr. A. N. 
Richards, of Pennsylvania, is chairman.” 


Precisely what all these committees 
and their thousands upon thousands of 
actively coordinated but independent 
professional assistants are seeking, de- 
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Dr. Bush: A Yankee Wizard Works at War 


veloping or testing, is not only a secret, 


but the most secret secret in Uncle 
Sam’s files. This much alone may be 
said—they are treading the outermost 
edge of war's vicious circle of better 
means of destruction, better defense 
against those better destroyers, then still 
better means of destruction, and so on. 
Dr. Bush and his aides do not care to 
tread this circle, but they care more for 
the preservation of America and her 
allies, so. . . ..tomorrow they may give 
us a bomb “which would make Berlin 
one vast crater.” 

Dr. Bush was born 52 years ago in 
Everett, Mass. He worked his wa 
through Tufts College at Medford do- 
ing tutoring, and still finding time to 
serve as manager of the football team. 
After taking his B.S. and M.S. degrees 
there in 1913, he went to work in the 
test department of the General Electric 
Company, then transferred for a short 
time to the inspection department of 
the United States Navy. He returned to 
Tufts to teach mathematics in the aca- 
demic year of 1913-15, and a year later 
became assistant professor of electrical 
engineering. 

From this point on, the career of Dr. 
Bush increased in tempo three-fold. At 
once he became student, professor, con- 
sulting engineer 4nd Government re- 
searcher. The scholastic work was done 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, where he earned his D.E. in 1916, 
and was associate professor of electrical 
power transmission, attaining to a pro- 
fessorship in 1923, and becoming vice- 
president and dean of engineering in 
1932. His consulting engineering work 
was done with the American Radio and 
Research Corporation from 1917 to 
1922. And his Government researching 
he did for Uncle Sam during the first 

+o 
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World War, specializing in submarine 


detection devices. 

It was at MIT that Dr. Bush built his 
now world-famous differential analyse: 
the machine which has been so wide}, 
publicized as the “mechanical brain, 
and the “mathematical robot.” It is 
roomful of intricate apparatus weighiny 
three tons, a super-gadget which would 
delight the heart of a Hollywood se: 
man. Feed it a differential equatio: 
which an army of pencil-pushing en- 
gineers could not ake in years, and it 
will spit out the answer after a few min- 
utes chewing. And it’s far from being a 
researcher's show piece. The U. S. Army 
is using one now at the Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Grounds in Maryland to solve prob- 
lems of gunfire which could not be solv- 
ed otherwise. 


At MIT also Dr. Bush built his “net- 
work analyser,” a scale model of electric 
power hookups upon which any power 
transmission problem can be solved 
And he did an outstanding research 
job there in electrical engineering edu- 
cation, thoroughly surveying this vast 
and complex field of study to develop 
the best teaching methods. In recogni- 
tion of his work in the realm of mathe- 
matics he was awarded the Levy Medal 
of the Franklin Institute in 1928 and 
the Lamme Medal of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers in 1938. 

At the Carnegie Institution, President 
Bush has his finger on the pulse of much 
more than his own branch of sciences. 
This 34 million dollar institution con- 
ducts the Mt. Wilson Observatory near 
Pasadena, runs a division of plant bi- 
ology with headquarters- at Stanford 
University, a department of embryology 
at Baltimore, a department of genetics 
at Cold Spring Harbor, a geographical 
laboratory, a department of terrestria! 
magnetism, and a historical research di- 
vision. Presiding over all that, in addi- 
tion to heading the Scientific Research 
Office (which is an all-out job), plus 
his duties as chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
and chairman of the engineering divi- 
sion of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, is admittedly a full schedule for 
even a wizard. 

Yet Dr. Bush manages now and then 
to indulge one or another of his hobbies; 
hunting, for instance, and sailing his 
own yacht. He loves the sea. When he 
was 14 he spent a summer vacation as 
cook aboard a mackeral smack. He is 
very fond of symphonic music, plays the 
flute himself. And he finds time for the 
enjoyment of good literature; friends 
say he not only can but often does quote 
Kipling and Omar Khayyam by the 
yard. Just by way of an avocation, he 
raises turkeys on his farm in New 
Hampshire. 

Dr. Bush is married to the former 
Phoebe Davis of Chelsea, Mass., and 
they have two children, Richard Davis 
and John Hathaway Bush. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


(Title Copyrighted) 


Gentlewomen Farmers 


About 30 students from Brooklyn 
College dashed out of final examina- 
tions last week and into a bus headed 
for the fertile Hudson Valley fields in 

ipper Dutchess County, N. Y., where 
they will become summer farmers. 
Many of them were girls, 17, 18 and 19- 
year-olds, who will operate on a co- 
operative basis a 160-acre farm called 
Whaleback. Their immediate patriotic 
t taal was to save the strawberry crop for 

armers faced with a critical labor short- 
ge. About the same time, Mary An- 
erson, of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Dept. of Labor, was discussing the re- 
ruiting of women for farm work in la- 

r shortage areas. For those persons 

pre for planning increased use 
f women on farms, the Bureau issued 

ese principles: 1) Recruiting should 
done only where needed; 2) Only 
Fh ose y able should be selected 

1 3) Working and living conditions 
oa be maintained at a high level. 


TT 


Women in Science 


The war has opened more fields of 
ideavor to the female sex than prob- 
bly even its most progressive and mod- 
n members ever dreamed of. Amon 
em is the field of the sciences. Until 

» defense program started into full 
ing the lone girl in an engineering, 
advanced science or an advanced 
athematics class was still looked upon 
kance, as something just short of an 
idity. It was even more discouraging 
ien she took her degree in her hand’ 
r courage in her teeth and faced her 
ile dominated future. She met more 
tificial barriers and prejudices than a 
) in a munitions factory. Then came 
draft, came Pearl Harbor. Now lis- 

i to a different story. 
At commencement exercises at West- 
1 College, Oxford, Ohio, an honorary 
sree of doctor of science was con- 
red upon Katharine Blurr Blodgett, 
estigator in physics and chemistry, 
r contributions and distinction achiev- 
| in her field. In her presentation of 
candidate, Dr. A. Helen Tappan, 
idemic dean, cited Dr. Blodgett’s 
emonstration of the possibility of de- 
siting films on glass and metal sur- 
es and her discov ery of a long-sought- 
method for reducing the reflectivity 
glass—a method of coating glass to 
ke it invisible.” Dr. Blodgett is an 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 







































































































example of the woman who succeeded 
in carving herself a niche in the halls of 
science in spite of obstacles. For more 
than twenty years she has been a physi- 
cist in General Electric’s laboratory. 
Laboratory work requires formal 
training, just as other vocations, Miss 
Blodgett told Western graduates. In 
addition, an extra amount of patience 
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Dr. Blodgett Advised Science Careers 


and persistence is required and, above 
all, a knack at solving problems. There 
are plenty of opportunities in science 
now for the young woman with this de- 
sire and knack, she declared. As a case 
in point she revealed that the head of 
General Electric Personnel wanted to 
employ 50 to 100 women college grad- 
uates trained in physics and mathemat- 
ics. Those with am: ajor in one of the 
subjects and a minor in the other will 
be given practical training by G-E in 
engineering courses in the factory and 
will then be taken into the Engineering 
De partment as assistant engineers. This 
is a pioneering step at G-E and a far 
cry from the situation in the field not 
too far back. 


etree ete 


Quick Candy 


Here is a candy that requires little 
preparation and no cooking. It is just 
a matter of mixing. Work together four 
heaping tablespoons of peanut butter 
and four_tablespoons of cream, grad- 
ually adding sugar until mixture is "stiff. 
Add a teaspoon of vanilla and a pinch 














of salt plus enough more sugar to make 
the whole stiff enough to wad, into a 
roll between.the hands. Cut into slices 
and dip into confectioner’s sugar, A 
good candy for sending to the camps. 


LL 


The Clothing Front 


Don’t let life become an ordeal for 
you because of the new order. We are 
speaking here of the new order regulat- 
ing the manufacture and sale of cloth- 
ing from hat to shoe. The regulations 
are reasonable enough and all the hun- 
dreds of admonitions we have had din- 
ned into our ears can, in the long run, 
be reduced to these three: Buy clothes 
practically, mix them up and make 
them last. 

1) Buying should be done with a 
view to the purpose for which the gar- 
ment is intended; with the idea in mind 
that it must take frequent wear and 
probably on into the next season as well. 
We all know at least one woman who 
buys the sort of dress that wears out 
its welcome after one appearance; who 
can't resist a bargain and thus has so 
many clothes she can’t create enough 
occasions to wear them; who makes 
dustcloths out of prefectly good wear- 
ing apparel simply because she wants 
something new. These are the women 
WPB is turning a collective frown on. 

2) Mixing up ensembles is an old 
story to high school and college stu- 
dents. But now everybody is doing it. 
No? Well, you will be because match- 
ing ensembles are on the restricted list, 
and some dye chemicals are scarce. Your 
topcoat should go equally as well with 
your suits and dre »sses, while your jackets 
and skirts should be inter- -changeable, 
with the jackets suitable for wear with 
some of your dresses. You will show 
smartness as well as a practical turn of 
mind if you choose contrasting rather 
than matching accessories for your suits. 

3) Making clothes last is a war time 
duty and an all time virtue in the opin- 
ion of many a harried husband. . The 
woman who gives her garments con- 
stant care and conseque ntly buys fewer 
new ones is making a valu: able contribu- 
tion to her country in saving of labor 
and material. And she need have no 
fears about being behind the style since 
the WPB simplification order on wom- 
en’s clothes will keep them in style for 

the duration. Besides, an ingenious 
woman can always make an “old thing” 
look like something still on the account 
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9072—A happy medium between slacks and shorts 
—this culotte dress. So useful for ‘cycling, bowling, 
golfing and the active life. Sizes 12 to 20, and 30 to 42. 
Size 16, 4 yards 35 inch fabric. 


9031—Real South American dash in a basque frock 
that is enchanting with dainty contrast for yokes, 
cuffs and skirt-band. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 2%, 
yards 35 inch fabric and 1 yard contrast. 


533—There’s something so right-looking about a 


shirtfrock. This slimming style has simple, smart 
— Sizes 34 to 46. Size 36, 342 yards 35 inch | 
abric. 


Price of each pattern is 15c in coins (plus one 
cent to cover cost of mailing). The Summer Fash- 
ion Book is 10 cents. Address the PATHFINDER 
ier 3 Beer tment, 243 West 17th Street, New 
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with a change here and an addition 
there and a new accessory or two. 

When you stop to break it down in 
this way, the ordeal becomes nothing 
more or less than the application of com- 
mon sense to the clothes problem and 
you have always used common sense 
generally in regard to clothes. It is the 
occasional slip-up that you are guarding 
against now. One such laxity in good 
judgment multiplied by all the women 
consumers in the country can mean a 
tremendous waste. 


LT AR 


Making Rayon Last 

Last week we came out with a few 
suggestions for wise buying of rayon 
hosiery and promised to offer some 
hints this week on their after-purchase 
care. Here they are: 

As we stated last week rayon is easily 


PATHFINDER 


damaged by perspiration so it should 
not be given a chance to rot the yarn 
As soon as practical after each wearing 
your hosiery should be washed. The 
procedure is much the same as for sill 
and nylon; the main difference is in the 
drying time. Because of the slow-dry- 
img qualities of rayon you will find it 
almost necessary to have at least two 
pairs. It will not be possible to wash 
out your stockings at night and wea 
them the next morning because they 
must be dried away from heat if yor 
want to preserve them. Rayon stock- 
ings washed one night should not be 
worn until the second morning. Even 
though the stocking feels dry to the 
touch it may be slightly damp and damp 
or wet rayon yarn has far less resistance 
or strength than dry. 

For that reason rayon hose should be 
handled almost literally with kid gloves 


Smart Household “Extras” 














7237—Say “I Am 
an American” with 
your needle! This 
sampler map of our 
country is fun to em- 
broider in gay cot- 
ton floss. Number 
contains full details. 


| 
| 





Price of patterns 15c (in coins) 
each (plus one cent to cover cost 
of mailing). Complete instruc- 
tions are included in each pat- 


lecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 
Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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304—Beautify your favorite 
chair and protect it from getting 
worn spots—by crocheting this 
dainty “butterfly” set. Number 
contains full details. 


7242—Let these happy blue- 
birds make gay decoration fo 
towels—the simple stitchery takes 
no time at all. Number contains 


full details. 


7282—Set a colorful table with 
the aid of these mats and scarfs. 
done in a jiffy with rug cotton. 
Number contains full details. 
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in the washing process. Turn them in- 
side out and very gently squeeze mild, 
lukewarm suds through them. Rinse 
them by dipping, not wringing or twist- 
ing, through clear, lukewarm water. 
Never rub, “stretch or pull them in any 
way. After you have rinsed them roll 
them in a Turkish towel which will ab- 
sorb the excess water. Then reshape 
the hose and hang them over a rod away 
from heat or sunlight. Never iron them. 
When you put on your hose guard 
them against rings, rough skin or nails. 
Roll them to the ankle and then unroll 
them up over the leg. Never fasten 
garters below the run-stop. Should a 
runner catch you mend it immediately. 
Likewise holes in the feet. If it is only 
a snag, pull the thread to the inside. 
Don’t clép it. Remember that when you 
use nail polish as a run-stop you are 
practically making further repair im- 
possible. When you can afford it, al- 
low a professional mender to take care 
of runs. Stockings damaged beyond re- 
pair may be given to the A. W. V. S. 
which is collecting them 
AR 


Tempting Canape 
Remove yolks from six hard-cooked 
eggs halved crossways; mash yolks and 
add chopped pickles, onions, parsley 
_ mayonnaise for seasoning. Put mix- 
e back into egg whites and top with 
| roiled shrimps. 


TT 


Lentils 

Lentil soup is never amiss and it is 
something that you can always fall back 
on when other ideas give out temporar- 
ly. However, it is a dish that you can't 
lecide upon at the last minute, for the 
lentils must be soaked five hours previ- 
ous to their being cooked. 

Ingredients: Two cups dried lentils; 
two and one-half cups water; two on- 
ions, sliced; one sprig parsley; one and 
one-half teaspoons salt; one-half tea- 
spoon pepper; one-half teaspoon celery 
salt; one bay leaf; two tablespoons ba- 
con fat; four frankfurters; horse-radish. 

Directions: Drain soaked lentils, add 
water, onions, and seasonings, and sim- 
mer for two hours; put through sieve, 
add bacon fat and frankfurters cut into 
one-inch pieces, and cook ten minutes. 
Serve with horse-radish. 


ww 


Frozen Dessert 


if you are a little past the beginners’ 

age in the cooking game, you might 

ant to try this prune-fl ivored ice 
eam when the warmer days creep up 

n you. 

Ingredients: One teaspoon granulated 
gelatin; one tablespoon cold water; one 
large can evaporated milk; one fourth 
easpoon cinnamon; one-eighth tea- 
poon powdered nutmeg; one-eighth 
teaspoon cloves; pinch of salt; two cups 





cooked prunes; three tablespoons brown 
sugar. Now follow these— 

Directions: Soften gelatin in water, 
then dissolve in scalded milk. Add the 
spices and salt, mix well and chill. 
When it is chilled, whip the milk into 
thickness and add the prunes (diced) 
and sugar. Pour into a refrigerator tray 
and allow to freeze until set. Three or 
four hours may be required. 


ER 


Household Hints 


@ Use the tab in opening and clos- 
ing slide fasteners. Don’t force them. 
Before washing a “zip” garment close 
the zipper. Guard it in pressing so the 
teeth will not be thrown out of align- 
ment. 


G If you have china plates with 
cracked, old faces you probably sub- 
jected them to sudden, great or un- 
evenly applied temperature changes. 
Or perhi aps you soaked the dishes too 
long in water and the body expanded, 
cracking the glaze. 


@ If you are a slip cover enthusiast 
try hooding everything this summer: 
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chairs, lampshades, pic- 
mirrors, bookcases, beds, 
baskets and, of course, 


sofas, tables, 
ture frames, 
wastepaper 
books. 


¢ In choosing an inner-spring mat- 
tress, look for “these: well-tempered 
steel wire coils, long-fibered cotton or 
curled hair padding top and bottom, 
sturdy borders, strong ticking that won't 
stretch and some prov ision for ventila- 
tion. 


@ To remove spots caused by white 
shoe pastes or liquids, sponge them with 
water. When dry, rub in the direction of 
the weave with a piece of the same ma- 
terial or brush thoroughly. 


@ A few landmarks in your house 
covered with luminous paint will pre- 
vent many a blackout accident. 


@ Linoleum is something new in 
wall coverings. It is durable and easily 
cle aned. 


@ Fibers are broken in the backs of 
rugs and carpets when they are beaten. 
It is better to use a vacuum cleaner on 
rugs for short periods twice a week than 
for a longer period once a week. 
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A POUNDS OFF! Success Story 





MISS BETTY MaA- 
GUIRE of New York 
City followed the Mac- 
Levy Slenderizing 
System in POUNDS 
OFF! In 10 days she 
lost 10 pounds, got 
rid of a “spare tire’ 
around her waist, and 
went from a size 36 
to a size 14 dress! 


with 
book 


Name 





Why Not Clip This Coupon Right Now... For 





FREE TRIAL OFFER: Accept our cordial invita- 
tion to enjoy POUNDS OFF! without risk or 
obligation. Fill out and mail this coupon today. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas $t., 


Please send me POUNDS OFF! by Monty MacLevy. 
J enclose $1.50 plus 10c postage and packing charge, 


within five days, 
the MacLevy Slenderizing Method. 


Address 
‘a If you prefer, we will send C. O. D. 
pay 
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POUNDS OFF! 


Have you a “weighty problem”? Here is 
a wonderful new book that shows you 
how to use at home the same methods 
of reducing taught in Slenderizing Salons. 
The author, Monty MacLevy is the Director 
of Slenderizing Salons throughout the 
country — his system is wonder-working. 
POUNDS OFF! covers diet, exercises, re- 
ducing baths and home massage and gives 
an easy-to-follow home routine. Itlus- 
trated with over 100 photographs. $1.50 


Complimentary Salon Visit 
($2.50 Value) 


Or A Figure Analysis 


A band on the cover of the book en- 
titles you to a Complimentary Salon 
Visit at. any MacLevy owned Salon 
in your vicinity ... or a Figure 
Analysis by mail. No charge whatso- 
ever ... this is to start you off! 


N.E., Washington, D.C. 


understanding that I ‘may return the 
if I am not delighted with 


You to 
the postal charges. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





National 


Forthcoming Second Inter-American 
Agricultural Conference at Mexico City 
is viewed as an important factor in the 
solution of present and post-war food 
problems by Dr. Earl N. Bressman,\ di- 
rector of the Division of Agriculture in 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs . . © Governing 
Board of Pan American Union has ap- 
proved measures for organization of the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, a research and experimental 
station to coordinate agricultural sci- 
ence in the Americas... ®@ British and 
American war heroes, given an over- 
whelming ovation in New York, are 
touring 21 U. S. cities under sponsor- 
ship of the Treasury Dept. Spurt in war 
bond sales is aim...® Mass nation- 
wide induction ceremonies six months 
to the minute after the Pearl Harbor 
attack resulted in an addition of 12,326 
“ayengers of Pearl Harbor” to the Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard... ® 
Nearly 55 munitions workers lost their 
lives in an explosion of hundreds of tons 
of TNT at the Elwood Ordnance Plant, 
Ill. Army, FBI and technicians investi- 
gated the cause... ® U. S. is still ship- 
ping enough low grade oil and gasoline 
to Spain to meet domestic requirements, 
it was officially revealed, and receives in 
turn strategic materials . . . @ Archi- 
bald MacLeish branded as “false” ru- 
mors that his Office of Facts and Figures 
had attempted to stir up hatred of our 
enemies. “We are not in the business of 
exciting hatred,” but “we consider it our 
duty to convey to them (the American 
people) such information about our en- 
emies as comes to our attention”... © 
Setting up precedent the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City voted to dis- 
miss 125 teachers because of a budget 
deficiency. Arguments of labor, school, 
parent and civic organizations were in 
vain. 

ced e @ 


Foreign 

Argentina cracked down on the Axis, 
suspended publication for 10 days of 
the pro-Nazi newspaper El Pampero. 
Also, official sources announced that a 
formal protest would be sent to the 
Nazis over the torpedoing of the tanker 
Victoria ... © Out of the Canadian air 
training conference participated in by 
the United Nations, came an agreement 
among Canada, Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand providing expansion and 
improvement of the Commonwealth air 
training plan until March, 1945, at a 
cost of $1,500,000,000. The plan has 
already produced thousands of air crews 





. © Smoldering fires in Argentina’s 
Congress over the govt.’s “strict neutral- 
ity” flared up when Senate and Cham- 
ber demanded an explanation of Act- 
ing President Castillo’s “state of siege” 
and press curbs .. .® British Broadcast- 





Acme 


Castillo: Argentina’s Congress Objected 


ing Co. reported that Germany had re- 
quisitioned 80 per cent of Norway’s hos- 
pitals for Nazi wounded .. . ® Indian 
tribes in Amazonia, unexplored Ven- 
ezuela, are producing enough rubber to 
solve partly the country’s tire problem. 
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U. S. at War 


Rear Adm. Adolphus E. Watson, vet- 
eran of World War I North Sea engage- 
ments and present Commandant of 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, nation’s larg- 
est, was awarded the Doctor of Laws 
degree by the U. of Penna. ...® Lon- 
don announced the arrival of Lt. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., on official U. S. 
Navy business .. . @ After conferring 
for two weeks on United Nations war 
strategy, Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell, chief of Army’s Services of Supply, 
returned to Washington from London. 
Others who returned from the confer- 
ence: Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Maj. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Rear Adm. 
John H. Towers, Maj. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark .. . © Appointment of veteran 
flyer Brig. Gen. Idwal H. Edwards as 
asst. chief of staff in charge of organiza- 
tion and training for the entire Army 
was received as further recognition of 
air power. Half of the General Staff of 
about 100 are air force officers ... ® 
Adm. Ernest J. King, tired of the end- 
less paper work and red tape in the 
Navy, ordered a 50 per cent cut in type- 
writers and duplicating machines in 
Navy’s operating forces ... © Under 





the recent authorization of 200,000 ad- 
ditional tons of combat ships, the Nav 
plans 127 subs .. .-@ Arrived: At Je: 
sey City, the Swedish liner Gripshol» 
carrying 199 American citizens from 
Naziland under a safe-conduct agree 
ment ... © Navy hopes to solve the 
Axis sub problem with its new sul 
chasers in the making—the PC, Patro! 
Craft. Their best features are speed 
maneuverability and detection devices 
depth charge is their most effective 
weapon ... ®@ Indicted on espionage 
charges by Federal Grand Jury: Ger- 
hard W. Kunze, former German-Amer 
ican Bund leader, and Anastase Vonsi 
atsky, National Russian Revolutionary, 
Fascist Party leader, for furnishing mili 
tary information to Germany and Japan 
Three others were indicted with them. 
bod % e 


People 


Metropolitan Opera’s leading basso 
Ezio Pinza expects to resume his caree: 
now that he has been released from 
Ellis Island, where he was held sinc: 
March 2 as an enemy alien of possibl, 
dangerous character... ® Brenda 
Frazier Kelley, glamour girl of ’39 debu 
tantes and wife of, John (Shipwreck 
Kelley, inherited a paltry $3,500,000 on 
her 21st birthday . © Sixty-thre: 
year-old Most Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan 
rector of the Catholic U. of Americ: 
and titular Bishop of Bilta, succumbe: 
to pneumonia in Washington ... ® 
Duke of Windsor announced plans to 
return to Washington, after labor trou- 
bles called him back to the Bahamas 
from his recent visit. He said he would 
make a plea to Anglo-American. autho: 
ities for a pay raise for laborers now re- 
ceiving about 80 cents a day on a Nas 
sau project .... ®@ Associate Justic: 
Murphy left his Supreme Court seat fo: 
the duration to become a lieutenant co! 
onel in the Army. After about six 
months’ advanced training at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., he will be attached to the 
office of Chief of Staff Gen. Geo. C 
Marshall . . . ® Hans Helmut Gros 
German educated Minncapolis native, 
and his Kansas wife, Frances, were 
convicted of espionage by a Los An- 
geles judge. The conviction carried a 
maximum sentence of 20 years... ® 
The first person to be convicted of sedi- 
tion since the. U. S. entered the war 
Geo. W. Christians, leader of Fascisti: 
Crusader White Shirts, was sentenced 
to five years for spreading sedition 
among the armed forces. In Indian 
apolis a Federal Grand Jury returned 
12-count indictment charging Wm 
Dudley Pelley, Silver Shirt Fascist and 
pro-Nazi publisher (Galilean) with sedi 
tion... ® T. V. Soong, foreign and 
finance minister for China, was awarded 
an honorary degree from Yale .. . ® 
Maj. Harold Hoffman, N. J.’s ex-gover- 
nor, reported to Lowry Field, Colo., for 


duty. 
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Brain Teaser 

A rectangular field three times as 
long as it is wide contains as much land 
as a square field whose diagonal is 70 
yards. What are the dimensions of the 
rectangular field? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week's: One vat con- 
tains two times as much water as wine, 
and another one six times as much wine 
as water. How much must be drawn off 
from each to fill a third vessel which 
holds 10 gallons so that its contents will 
be half wine and half water? 

in one gallon of vat No. 1 there is 

3 gallon of wine and 2/3 gallon * 
Sa In one gallon from vat No. 2 
ere is 6/7 gallon of wine and 1/7 of 

iter. In vat No. 1 the mixture is 1/6 
lon Jess than the required average, 
1 in vat No. 2 it is 5/14 above the 
per proportion. 5/14 is 2 1/7 times 
6; thus for each gallon of mixture 
. 2 put in the 10-gallon vessel, 2 1/7 
per. of mixture No. 1 must be put in. 

a mixture of one gallon of No. 2 and 

7 gallons of mixture No. 1 there are 
1/7 gallons of wine and 1 4/7 7 gallons 
water. To fill the 10- cals vessel 
$s process must be repeated as many 
mes as 3 1/7 goes into 10, or 3 2/11 

ies. That is, 3 2/11 gallons of mix- 

re No. 2 and 6 9/11 gallons of mix- 
ure No. 1 are required. 
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Smiles 


The drill sergeant was putting 
squad of draftees through their first 





Geographic Tabloid 





MALTA 


Location — Due south of Sicily in 
\lediterranean. 
Area—95 sq. mi.; with islands Gozo 
nd Comino, 122 sq. mi. 
Population—268,688 (1939 estimate). 
Government — Annexed to British 
Crown in 1814; Governor presides over 
ouncil of Government of five ex officio 
members, three official members, two 
unofficial nominated members and ten 
elected members. 
Governor—Gen. Viscount Gort. 
Religion—Tolerance of faiths. 
Education—Free and compulsory. 
Products — Wheat, barley, potatoes, 
onions, beans, cumin, vegetables, toma- 
toes, forages, grapes and other fruits, 
tton, livestock, fish. Malta is one of 
st t Semen ports of call in w orld: 
» for British Mediterranean fleet. 
letta is chief city and port. 





PASTIME and SMILES 





paces. Finally, exasperated at their un- 
even lines, he roared: “Whatsamatter! 
Don’t you know how to line up? All 
fall out and look at the line you've 
made.” 


“Papa,” asked Willie, “what is mid- 
dle age?” 

“It's the time of life, son,” he replied, 
“when you would rather not have a 


good time than recover from it.” 





Darling, if I died would you marry 
again?” 

“That’s hardly a fair question, dear. 
If I said yes you wouldn't like it, and if 
I said never again it would sound like 
a criticism.” 


Barber—“You're » getting a little bald 
on top here. What do you think is caus- 
ing it?” 

Customer—“I'm not sure, but I imag- 
ine it’s because my hair is falling out.” 

“The British say they raided Cologne 
with 1,000 planes. The Germans say 
they counted only 70. Do you think 
someone is lying?” 

“Not necessarily. 
in a Cologne resident’s shoes. 
long could you keep count?” 


Imagine yourself 
How 





“Now, John,” said the teacher, “if 
your father can hang the curtains in 
one hour, and your mother can also 
hang them in one hour, how long would 
it take for them to do it together?” 

“Two hours,” John replied, “includ- 
ing the time they would use in arguing.” 





Professor—“Can you prove that the 
hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the two sides of this tri- 
angle?” 

Student—“No, sir. But I’m willing to 
admit it.” 


“Have you ever tried giving up smok- 
ing?” 
Yes, but not for long. I didn’t want 
to be selfish about it.” 
“How come?” 
“I found out that when I quit, half 
the fellows in the office had to quit, too.” 





Wife—“Do you know what day it is? 


Just twenty-five years ago we got en- 
gaged.” 

Absent-minded Professor—“Why 
n't you remind me before, dear? 
high time that we got married.” 


“Has the rubber shortage affected 
your golf game?” 

“Yes, but for the better. I play it 
now without using a ball, and I can 
walk greene the 18 holes without los- 
ing mv tem?’ 
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STRENGTH 

















ERE is a _ non-denominational 
religious handbook prepared as 
a day by day inspirational guide, 
It contains the answers to our perplex. 
ing problems. Each page brings us a 
passage from the Holy Bible, several 
paragraphs of outstanding prose or 
poetry by a noted author, a 100-word 
message specially written for today 
by one of the nation’s leading divines 
—over 350 religious leaders partici- 
pated—and a daily prayer. Here is 
strength. Here is courage in the midst 
of conflict. Here is spir- 
itua] health. 408 pages. 1 00 
Size 54% x 7%. Postpaid ie 
ORDER FROM 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St., N. E. Washington, D. C. 
wanted for radio distribution. Publication 
on royalty basis. Free information. 
WORDS & MUSIC, Ltd., 
Studio F, 5956 Hollywood Bivd., 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 
Why worry because you have wrinkles, 
- lines, baggy eyes, double chin, sag- 
ging muscles or other age signs? Be 
amazed! Send $1.25 for a full month’s 
supply of*LATTA-CREAM, Money reé- 
funded if not entirely satisfied, 
LATTA-CREAM 
505 Sth Ave., (Dept. PA- 3) 6 New York 
“Nurse Dencker’s Home Treatment” affords 
palliative relief for old leg sores caused 
by varicose veins. Does not interfere with 
daily work. Write for Free Trial without 
obligation, also literature including reports 
from enthusiastic users of “Nurse Dencker ’s 
Home Treatment,” 
FREE Send today. Dencker 
TRI AL Products, Dept. 94B, 
Long Beach, Calif, 
MEN/2° You 
FROM 
PROSTATE DISEASE £& 
our health. Send 





Don’t guess about 
today for our Free [Illustrated booklet 
‘‘Facts for Men Past 40.’’ This bookle 
in detail 
prostate disease. 


explains latest facts about 


For years, men from every walk of 
life — ministers, doctors, merchants, 
farmers, railroa men, and lawyers 
commeng from every state have benefited 
by our mild and effective treatment for 
ailments common to men past 40. 

Don't delay another day—fill in the 
coupon and receive your booklet by fre- 
turn mail 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


MILFORD, KANSAS 


Please 
“FACT 


DEPT.P, 


Gentlemen: 
FREB booklet of 


gona, me your 


Address _... 


City and State.....+..¢« 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work u 
@ profitable business at home through the mails 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
PINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER. 
Washington, D. C. 











ARTICLE THAT SAVES 





4 GALLONS—and 


BO-K ENOUGH TO MAK 
°° Bo-Ko, 


E 
kill over 100—Sprouts or Trees, $2.50. 
Jonestown, Miss. 





ATHLETE'S FOOT 


AN EFFECTIVE TREATMENT. We will mail you the 

famous Phenol treatment, affording relief to the 
irritations of Athlete’s Foot in a few days. You will 
not part with your large bottle for $10.00. Mail $1.00 
to Meriwether Products, Inc., P. O. Box 414 Louisville, 
Kentu . 





BOOKS 


RATIONAL VIEW OF LIFE—50c. Benjamin E. Sei- 
bert, Urbana, Ohio. 
CAMERAS, PHOTO SUPPLIES 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES FOR CAMERAS; acces- 
sories; movie equipment; binoculars. Estimates free. 
Trade-ins. Brenner Photo, 943-H Pennsylvania, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEALERS WANTED b 
DEALERS WITH SALESPEOPLE Make Plenty Money 
8e Dentifrice Users. 1 sag egal Mineral 
e ’ 











HOBBY COURSE 


MINIATURE NOVELTIES. Pleasurable, fas- 
hobby. Unique. Details 


cinati 0 m 

, money- 

Free. Weldler, iifil Wilshire, Los Angeles, California. 
MEDICAL 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE is a danger signal often 
associated with Hardening of the Arteries, a Stroke, 
Paralysis, Heart Trouble, dney Disease, and other 
rave complications. Resultful treating methods of 
he Ball Clinic have proven dependable for nearly a 
quarter of a century. Send for Free Blood Pressure 
Book—today. No obligation. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 
6362, Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 
POISON IVY—Relieved in three applications. Send 
25c Defense Stamp for bottle to last all summer. 
Carver Chemical Corp., 11-07-43rd Rd., Long Island 


City, N. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed. 100,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
“IDENTIFICATION,” “Faith for the Faithless; Vic- 
tory for the Defeated; Healing for the Sick.’ 
Price 25c. P. O. Box 145, Seattle, Washington. 
PRESH CALIFORNIA DATES, 5 Ibs. delivered to 
your home. Mail $2.00. California Date Gardens, 
Box 2095, Hollywood, California. 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN MONEY AT HOME. Excellent for invalids. 
Send 25c. E. You Box 67, Worcester, Mass. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure ‘Patent 
Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN and 
HARVEY JACOBSON, 237-F Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS—Secure 
patent protection now. Get new Free book, ‘‘Pro- 
tect, Finance, and Sell Your Invention.’’ No charge 
for liminary information. McMorrow and Berman, 
stered Patent Attorneys, 1028 Barrister Building, 
Washi n, D. C. 


} 





PERSONAL 


GAIN MIND POWER, HEALTH, SUCCESS. Booklet 
—_. Astounding revelations. Ontology, Sedalia, 








PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile signature and pmoteqrennts likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. produced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. S. fi in red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, 


N.E.. Washington, D. C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 

Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wisconsin. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


YOU CAN EARN EXTRA MONEY EVERY MONTH— 

and all in your spare time—acting as our local sub- 
scription representative. The work is as pleasant as 
it is profitable. You do not need experience, and 
not one penny of capital is required for you to qualify. 
We will furnish everything, and tell you just what to 
do and how to go about it. We'll reward your efforts 
with big cash commissions right from the start—and 
most generous monthly bonuses will follow. Write to- 
day for our local subscription representative's plan for 
a Se extra money you need. Address: Circula- 
ae eget, _ ler, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Con- 
sideration and Free Rhymi Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 





1857, 1858, 1861, 1866 to 1870 TEN CENTS EACH. 
1871, 1872, 1877 Twenty-Five Cents. George J. 
Bauer, Numismatist, Rochester, N. Y. 





PATHFINDER 





‘RHYME & REASON 





: name of American, which belongs to 
you in your national capacity, must al- 
ways exalt the just pride of patriotism more 
than appellatives derived from local dis- 


criminations. 
—GEORGE WASHINGTON 
od o e 
That it may please Thee to strengthen 


such as do stand; and to comfort and help 
the weak hearted; and to raise up those 
who fall; and finally to beat down Satan 
under our feet; We beseech Thee fo hear 
us, good Lord. 

—BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


o c ° 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart; 


Word Origins 


Munition: A French word mean- 
ing materials of war, from Latin 
munitio, a fortification, from mu- 
nire, to defend with a wall, from 
moenia, walls. Also akin to Latin 
murus, a wall; Middle Dutch, mere, 


a stake; Lettish maide, pole or 
stake; Sanskrit, minoti, he fixes in 


the earth, hence, palisades. In Eng- 
lish, munition (usually plural) refers 
to whatever materials are used in war 
for defense or offense; ammunition: 
military stores of all kinds; necessary 
equipment or provision in general. 





Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
tae 2S —KIPLING 
Play not for gain, but for sport. Who 
plays for more than he can lose with pleas- 
ure stakes his heart. 
—GEORGE HERBERT 


° ° ° 


His conversation was marked by its hap- 
py abundance. 
—MARY GODWIN SHELLEY 


od co cod 
Those who have known grief seldom 


seem sad. 
—BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


oO oO oO 


It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul. 
—W. E. HENLEY 


oe a o 


I was born an American; I will live an 
American; I shall die an American. 
—DANIEL WEBSTER 


* * oa 


The sufficiency of merit is to know that 
my merit is not sufficient. 


—FRANCIS QUARLES 
a o s 
The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one, 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 
—FRANCIS W. BOURDILLON 
* e a 
I advise thee to visit thy relations and 
friends; but I advise thee not to live too 


near them. 
—THOMAS FULLER 


At twenty a man is full of fight and hope 
He wants to reform the world. When he’s 
seventy he still wants to reform the world 


but he knows he can’t. 
—CLARENCE DARROW 


o oO ao 


Falsehood is so vile that though it should 
praise the great works of it offends 
against His divinity; truth is of such ex- 
cellence that if it praise the meanest 
things they become ennobled. 

—LEONARDO DA VINCI 


o ° oO 


Preach about the other man, Preacher! 
The man-we all can see! 
The man of oaths, the man of strife, 
The man who drinks and beats his wife, 
Who helps his mates to fret and shirk 
When all they need is to keep at work— 
Preach about the other man, Preacher! 
Not about me! 

—CHARLOTTE P. GILMAN 


° oO o 


He despises me, I sappoe. because | 
live in an alley: tell him his soul lives in 


an alley. 
—BEN JONSON 
* & © 
Love is not altogether a delirium, yet has 
it many points in common therewith. 
—THOMAS CARLYLE 


* oO a 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was 


made. 
—ROBERT BROWNING 


o oO oO 


Genius inspires his thirst for fame: there 
is no blessing undesired by those to whom 
Heaven gave the means of winning it. 

—MADAME DE STAEL 


= ° e 


Nothing but blackness above, 
And nothing that moves but the (coal) 
cars— 
God, if you wish for our love, 
Fling us a handful of stars! 
—LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


oO ° a 


I weigh the man, not his title: ’tis not 
the king’s inscription can make the metal 


better or heavier. 
—WYCHERLY 
VIEWS OF THE NATION’S CAPITAL 








Beautiful Lithographed Views of World’s Greatest 
Capital. Large panoramic view of Capitol, New Su- 
preme Court, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington Monument, Sen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
American Union, Library of Congress, Treasury Build- 
ing, D. A. R. Building, Bureau of Engraving, Botanic 
Garden, Sqngutate Building, Federal Reserve Bank 
Corcoran Gallery of Art. Cherry Blossoms, Mount 
Vernon, and all Government buildings and places of 
interest. Every home and school should have a copr 
of this authoritative photographic presentation of our 
country’s greatest and most important city. Make 
nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Send 250 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid 


PATHFINDER READERS SERVICE 
Pathfinder Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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JUNE 20, 1942 


Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


While it wouldn't do to apply this story to all of Wash- 
ington, yet we know some of our readers think it applies to 
much of our officialdom. 

The man had been arguing at a Government bureau. 
He wiped his brow and exclaimed: “Whew! that’s a tough 
customer!” 

“What's the matter?” a friend asked him. 

“He’s been trying to out half-wit me for the last hour,” 
was his rejoinder. 


x * 


A war censor somewhere did a fine job of withholding 
important information from the inquisitive and ever-present 
newspapermen in the capital city of W ashington. He ap- 

plie d his shears to an informative Cz uption ona picture post 
card of some baby kangaroos. The caption read: “Baby 
Kangaroos in ——— but the censor had cut out the =e 
( ntaining the anit two words, words which would have 
revealed the great secret as to which foreign country the 
postcard had been mailed from. 

But Washington wasn’t to be caught! The card bore 

» name of the sender. It was Lt. Colonel Lloyd C. Lehrbas, 

forest member of the National Press Club, who, every- 
body knows, is public relations officer attached to the staff 

f General Douglas MacArthur. So we learned the great 
oom baby kangaroos were from—Australia, of all 
Dp laces! 


x * * 


A story in W. M. Kiplinger’ s new book Washington Is 
Like That, a thorough-going review of everything “Wash- 
ingtonian—from the Negro problem to the intricacies of 
high finance—interests us. It's about George W. Stimpson, 

ell known Washington newspaperman, at one time asso- 
iate editor of PATHFINDER. 

A visiting San Francisco businessman was a luncheon 
uest at the National Press Club round table. He displayed, 
ccording to Kiplinger, much knowledge of geography, 
terature, history, fauna, Shakespeare and the Bible. When 
meone commented upon his widespread knowledge, he 
mfessed he had been reading a book. Turning to a silent, 
rmerish-looking newspaperman to his left, he poured out 
torrent of talk about the book, saying that it contained the 
re of the.centuries, that it was called What Do You Know?, 
nd that it was written by someone named George W. 

stimpson. “You ought to read it,” he urged. The other 
plied: “I have, I wrote it, 'm Stimpson.” 


xk * 


Mothers, if you are inclined to worry about unhealthy 
nditions of Army life arrd thei ‘ir effect on what insurance 
cope call the “life expectancy’ of your sons, consider the 

e of William Henry Bisbee. He died at Brookline, Mass., 

the other day at the age of 102, a retired Brigadier General 
{ the Army. And if you susp rect that this Army man, who 
is born in 1840, when old Gen. “Tippecanoe ’ Harrison was 
esident, was a swivel-chair officer just glance at his record. 
le fought through the Civil War, going in as a private and 
ishing as captain; campaigned under Gens. Thomas, Buell, 
lleck, Rosecrans and Sherman; was twice wounded, and 
ice brevetted for “gallant and meritorious services.” He 
ught the Sioux Indians and Bannock Indians on the West- 
n n frosts helped suppress the Chicago riots in 1877, and 

: Debs riots in 1893; was in the battles of E] Caney and 
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San Juan, in thé Spanish-American War; commanded in the 
Philippine Insurrection from 1899 to 1902, and retired in the 
latter year. If there was ever a soldier who led the “stren- 
uous life” it was William Bisbee—and that life lasted more 
than a full century. Well did Gen. George C. Marshall de- 
clare that his career was “an inspiration for the soldiers who 
fight for democracy today.” 


x * * 


One notable fact about the visit of Russia’s Foreign 
Commissar, Vyacheslaff Molotoff, to this country was how 
well the secret was kept. It was common know ledge among 
the Washington press corps that he was here. Every news- 
paper man is trained to “break” a story as fast as he can; 
but he is first trained never to break a confidence. And on 
this, one of the big news stories of the year, the newspaper- 
men lived up to their best traditions. Perhi aps now the Rus- 
sians, always suspicious that the democracies’ reporters could 
not be trusted, will permit them to write news str aight from 
the fighting fronts. 


x *k * 


“The porch is a real Georgia institution,” reads a recent 
history of the Cracker State. “Here, throughout the sum- 
mer evenings, sit thousands of Georgians, neither rushing 
into the future nor running away from it, but waiting to ac- 
cept it as it comes.” Solved in a sentence is the two-fold 
problem of the auto-less: (1) where to rest the body, and (2) 
what to do with the mind. 


* * »¥ 


The Smithsonian Institution has several copies of a curi- 
ous book, written in Chinese characters and called Ko-Ji-Ki. 
This is the Japanese “Genesis,” their story of the creation of 
the world, and of the “divine” origin not only of the Mikado, 
but of the whole Japanese race. 

It is widely known, of course, that the Germans claim, as 
“pure Nordics,” to be superior to all other races—the Herren- 
volk destined to rule all others—for they have long pro- 
claimed it. But the Japs believe even more strongly in their 
racial superiority, for their Book, the great Ko-Ji-Ki, takes 
them straight back to the original deities. But while this book 
is the earliest piece of Japanese literature, it was not written 
until after 700 A. D. In Chinese characters (the Japs had 
none of their own) were recorded the old legends of the birth, 

“in the Plain of High Heaven when the Heaven and Earth 
began,” of the first gods. The first three appear to have been: 
Master-of-the-August-Center-of-Heaven; High-August-Pro- 
ducing-Wondrous Deity, and Divine-Producing-Wondrous 
Deity. 

The story, say the Smithsonian anthropologists, is often 
a hodge-podge of unintelligible gibberish. But the original 
Mikado seems to come in something like this: One of the 
deities who had been very busy creating things, and whose 
children became the various islands of the Japanese chain, 
got hot and tired, and decided to take a bath in a convenient 
stream. As he threw off his clothing, each part became‘a 
god or goddess as it hit the ground. One of these was the 
Sun Goddess, sprung from his right eye. (Presumably, he 
took out his eye!) And one of the c thildren of this Sun God- 
dess was Jim-mu Ten-no, who got the assignment of being 
the Emperor of Japan. From him, s< rys the Ko-Ji-Ki, came all 
the others, including Hirohito of tod: ry. 

It is doubtful if the educated Jap: unese believe this puer- 
ile story, but the common people swallow it whole. What the 
Japs and the Germans think about their own superiority is 
ludicrous; what each thinks about the other’s is just about 


correct. 
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YOUR NAME IN 

FULL IMPRINT- 

ED IN GOLD 
LETTERS FREE FOR PROMPT 
ACTION! 












Push the Button! Presto— 
it’s filled, ready to go? 


THIS IS 
YOUR LAST 
CHANCE TO 
GET THIS 
AMAZING 
OFFER ...IT 
CANNOT BE 
REPEATED. 
ACT TODAY 
AND AVOID 
DISAP-.- 
POINTMENT. 


THIS BRAND NEW 
1942 MODEL 


is Sent to You 
Practically on 


Approval! 


We want you to test this amazing brand 
new fountain pen yourself. We want you 
to inspect it, fill it, write with it for ten 
days. We want you to compare it with 
any other pen at any price. You are the 
judge .. . you alone decide. If you don’t 
agree you’ve made a real discovery, if 
you don’t say to yourself “How in the 
world can they do it?” .. . If your friends 
don’t guess you paid as much as ten 
times the price you actually paid... 
simply return the pen and get 

your money back for the asking. 
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THE PEN MAN, 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lil. 


FOR ONE 
OF THE 


LAST CHANCE 


Most Amazing Introductory Offers 
Ever Made to Pathfinder Readers 


YOU MUST ACT NOW! THIS SENSATIONAL MONEY-SAVING, 
EXTRA-VALUE OFFER WILL NOT BE REPEATED! 


The nationally-known PENMAN recently introduced a brand new fountain 
pen. It’s the popular-shaped model, baeked by a guarantee of life service and 
has most of the features formerly found only on high-priced pens. Because of 
the national emergéncy, the supply of rubber and steel for essential parts of 
this wonderful pen is limited and the stock of pens on hand must be closed 
out. So, through special arrangements, this nationally-advertised fountain pen 
is priced amazingly low to our readers for quick clearance. Regulation size, 
it is a real beauty. It has 14K, gold-plate military clip that meets army and 
navy regulations . . . visible ink supply gauge . . . 14K. gold-plate velvet smooth 
pen point that writes bold or fine, as you prefer. To fill this amazing fountain 
pen, just use the famous push-button filer, Instantly your pen holds enough 
ink to write thousands of words. The barrel is in the new, everlasting simulated 
pearl, beautiful and strong. You have your choice of a variety of popular 
colors. For a wonderful guaranteed fountain pen like this you might expect 
to pay $2...%3...$%4! At even $5, a year or so ago, this amazing fountain 
pen would have been a real bargain. 


FOR PROMPT ACTION ... Your Full Name in Gold 
FREE Letters Will Be imprinted On Your Pen Free Of All 
Costs if You Mail The Coupon Now! 


Yes, the coupon below entitles you to one or two of these nationally adver- 
tised Push-Button Fountain Pens for only 69c (two for $1.25) ...and for prompt 
action your full name will be imprinted on your pens without charge! This 
is the one advertising bargain you can’t pass up! If you don’t have a fountain 
pen now, this is your chance to get a life service-pen for only 69c and get your 
full name in gold letters imprinted on-it free. But you must act promptly. 
The supply, due to the national emergency, is definitely limited. Don’t wait— 
clip the coupon and mail it today sure. 


SEND NO MONEY «0a 
Pay Postman On Guarantee of 100% Satisfaction or Your Money Back! 


Will you accept this friendly challenge? Will you send for this amazing value 
fountain pen on ten days’ trial? Are you willing to be convinced that a guar- 
anteed-for-life fountain pen need not be expertsive? Then clip the coupon and 
mail it today. Send No Money! When your fountain pen arrives, deposit 69c 
for each pen you order (two for $1.25), plus postage charges. Then inspect your 
pen carefully. See how more easily it fills, how wonderfully neat it writes. Read 
the guarantee of life service that accompanies every pen. See your name im- 
printed in gold on your pen or pens, Then, if you don’t agree you’ve made a 
fountain pen discovery that may save you a great many dollars, if you aren’t so 
proud of your pen you want to show it to everyone, if you aren’t 100% satisfied in 
every way, simply return the pen within ten days and get Your Money Back for 
the asking! Remember, this is an advertising offer only. Don’t expect to get this 
amazing pen value with your name imprinted free, for long. You must act right 
away. Clip the coupon ... send for your beautiful, guaranteed-for-life-push- 
button fountain pen right now. The price is only 69c each, C.O.D. (two for $1.25). 


-=-=e=:CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY!.------, 


The Penman, 179 pete ig Ave., Dept. A-11, 10-DAY TRIAL COUPON 


Send (2) brand-new Push-Button Fountain Pens with names imprinted as checked below. 
On arrival I will deposit $1.25 plus postage with postman on understanding these pens are 
backed by a guarantee of life service ... also I may return pens for any reason within 
10 days and get my money back, 

(Print Plainly) 


IMPRINT THESE NAMES FREE j IMPRINT THESE NAMES FREE 
ON PENS ON MATCHING PENCILS 








({] Matching Automatic Pencil 39¢ 

Cj 1 Pen 69¢ 

() 2 Pen and Pencil Sets $1.98 

CHECK [] Green [] Brown (] Black 
COLOR: [] Gray [] Burgundy (Red) 
() Send postpaid, enclosed find $........ 
If C. O. D., postage extra. oS See ee oe ea 


ee 
(Print plainly) 
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